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DEAF-MUTES AND THE ORAL METHOD. 
BY RICHARD 8S. STORRS, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 

To have shown, however clearly, the unwisdom of the com- 
bined method for the education of deaf persons,* will avail little 
toward our ultimate aim—the rightful division of the entire field 
between pure oral and pure manual schools—unless we shall be 
also able to indicate a satisfactory dividing line between the 
respective working fields of these two methods. 

This we have already partially attempted, in urging upon the 
pure manualists the free concession to pure oralism of all semi- 
deaf and semi-mute pupils, including in this last class all who 
have at any time in their lives acquired an even imperfect utter- 
ance through the ear. It will be the aim of the present article 
to urge upon pure oralists a similarly free concession to pure 
manualists of nearly all either quasi or toto-congenital deaf- 
mutes who have never thus aurally acquired even the rudiments 
of speech. 

Our argument against the attempt, by any method, to confer 
speech upon those who have never in any measure caught its 
clue aurally, briefly summarized, would rest, first, upon an im- 
portant distinction between a practical success, and a merely 
sentimental or theoretical one ; secondly, upon a denial of the 
probability of the former degree of success with congenital deaf- 
mutes by any method, under the necessary limitations of its 
ordinary institution working ; and, thirdly, upon an explicit chal- 
lenge of the right of any State institution, either manual or oral, 


* See the writer’s articles in the January and April numbers of the present 


volume of the Annals, pp. 21-36 and 77-94. 
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to expend those educational funds of which it is only the trustee, 
in attempting a merely sentimental success. 

The very first necessity of the argument, as thus outlined, is 
evidently to establish some just standard by which success 
itself should be measured, and a correct estimate of its different 
degrees become possible. 

In attempting this definition with due candor, we are natur- 
ally led first to make some concessions to which oralism is cer- 
tainly entitled, in any fair estimate of either its aims or its 
achievements. 

Our first concession is the perfect possibility of a certain 
degree of oral success in any and every case where the vocal 
organs are not themselves disabled. This is not always suffi- 
ciently understood by those unfamiliar with the subject. Can 
those always and wholly deaf be taught to speak at all? is some- 
times the amazed inquiry of such persons; and if the answer 
is anything less than an absolute negative, they seem to imagine 
the foundation laid for an ultimate unqualified affirmative. They 
appear unable to recognize any degrees of success between ab- 
solute failure and a possible absolute success. 

Only the slightest reflection is needed, of course, to show how 
entirely superficial such a view must be. There are certain 
labially formed articulations, such as papa, mamma, which are 
within the comparatively easy acquisition of every deaf-mute of 
perfect vocal organs. In the light of many well authenticated 
anecdotes, indeed, one may well hesitate to set any absolute 
limit to human effort in this direction, even in the training of 
the brute creation ; much more in the case of intelligent human 
beings, however disabled. . 

But to argue from these easy initial steps a final success which 
shall amount, within any reasonable limit of time, to even fair 
restoration to society, is the same absurdity in kind as to argue 
the ultimate adoption of the oral system by all American insti- 
tutions, from the fact that one oral school has now reached the 
limit of its capacity to accommodate pupils. 

Our second concession would be the possibility of a very sat- 
isfactory degree of oral success in many cases of congenital total 
deafness, if no limits of time, expense, and personal effort are 
admitted in the case. What possible acquisition can be men- 
tioned which would be a hopeless attempt for any human being 
endowed with the requisite organs and capacity, under the assid- 
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uous tuition of a skilled instructor devoting his entire time and 
effort to the pupil? Certainly not one which is so instinctively 
desired and so involuntarily attempted by every human being 
as is oral speech. 

Let it never be imagined by outside observers of the present 
oral controversy that judicious manualists deny at all the abstract 
possibility of some degree of oral success for all deaf mutes, or 
of a good degree of such success for many even congenital 
deaf-mutes. What they do deny is simply the probability, in 
most such cases, of a practically valuable result by any reason- 
able expenditure of effort. Admitting freely the possibility 
of universal success of a low degree, they deny its value; and, 
on the other hand, admitting the value of a high degree of 
success, they deny its general or even frequent possibility at 
reasonable cost. 

Our third concession would be that a practically valuable suc- 
cess in articulation does not necessarily imply a pleasant utter- 
ance, but only an intelligible and endurable one. It may well 
be granted, as it surely is by every judicious manualist, that 
the boon of real restoration to society is such an inestimable 
one as to cast wholly into the background the mere unpleasant- 
ness attending it. Yet nothing is more common than to find 
hasty objectors concentrating their whole attention upon this 
single point. Ata mixed exhibition which I recently attended 
the signed recitation of “The Star-Spangled Banner” by one 
pupil was enthusiastically applauded, while the perfectly intel- 
ligible oral recitation of another poem by a semi-mute pupil 
was received with laughter painfully tinged with ridicule. There 
could be no candid denial, however, of the real success which 
was illustrated in the latter case, in spite of its marked pecu- 
liarities of tone and inflection. 

It may, indeed, furnish just occasion for our commiseration 
of any person that he should have an utterance so unpleasant 
as to forbid all conversation with others, except such as may 
be constrained by necessity or wrung from pity. And it may 
well raise the most serious question in the minds of both parents 
and teachers whether a true kindness to most deaf-mute chil- 
dren will persist in preparing them for, and exposing them to, 
such slight and suffering. 

I have read in an institution report the complacent self-con- 
gratulation of a graduate pluming himself upon what I knew— 
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from the testimony of others—to be his really distressing ac- 
complishment of a barely intelligible speech ; and I have won- 
dered whether it were indeed a kindness to him to withhold 
from his knowledge the comments of those upon whom he per- 
sisted in forcing his greatly over-estimated oral attempts. 
Certainly, could he have heard these comments, he would have 
at least refrained from his condescending commiseration of the 
happy deaf-mutes whom he saw so rapidly and unobtrusively 
exchanging with each other their happy greetings. 

It happened to me once, in company with a very intelligent 
and wholly impartial lady, to meet a deaf-mute child regarded 
by her instructors as an exceptional success in articulation, and, 
at the request of the lady, I introduced the child to her fora 
short conversation. Scarcely a minute had elapsed before the 
lady, in distressed tones, begged that the interview might be in 
some way speedily terminated, as it was too painful for her to 
bear. 

Certainly I should regard it as a great calamity to any bright 
deaf-mute, to be obliged to accept any such degrees of oral 
success as was illustrated in these two cases, in lieu of that 
mental development and social acceptance which is the easy 
gift to him of pure manualism. 

A fourth concession is that real restoration to society is a 
blessing of such exceeding value as fully to justify large sacri- 
fices of mental culture in the successful effort to attain it. 
That the bare experiment involves such sacrifices on the part of 
all congenital deaf-mutes is a fact too obvious for reasonable 
denial. The progress of semi-mutes in whatever range of ad- 
vanced studies, ‘“ French, German, algebra, geometry, natural 
philosophy,” proves nothing whatever to the contrary of this. 
Still less does the fact that a child, becoming deaf at the age of 
four years, should, by reason of his superior use of language 
acquired through the ear, be advanced in classification when 
transferred from an oral to a manual school. Least of all can 
anything pertinent to this point be established by comparison 
of classifications in two such schools, made in entire ignorance 
of all the circumstances and conditions governing them.* If 
comparisons be made where alone they should be, between con- 
genital deaf-mutes of equal natural endowments, the claim that 


* Sixteenth Annual Report of the Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes, page 29. 
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manual methods confer far the broader mental development is 
indisputable by any impartial and competent person. 

Nothing, indeed, has more forcibly impressed me when visit- 
ing oral schools than the extremely narrow range of mental 
development evinced by the really congenital deaf-mutes whose 
exercises I have witnessed. Comparing them with what I pos- 
itively know of the results in manual schools, I hazard nothing 
in saying that the superiority of the latter in mental develop- 
ment is very great. To say that it is many fold greater does 
not overstate my own strong conviction on the subject. And 
Iam confirmed in this conviction by the repeated admissions 
to me of oral teachers themselves of large experience and 
unquestioned ability. “Ihave been teaching here six years,” 
said one of these in her own schoolroom, “and it often seems to 
me as if I should die, the work is so hard, the progress so slow, 
the results so small.” “ Articulation for congenital deaf-mutes 


” 


is a humbug,” said another; “honestly, you do more work for 
them in five years than is possible for us to do in ten.” “T am 
amazed beyond expression at what I see. I had no idea at all 
of what manualism could accomplish for such pupils.” ‘“ The 


comprehension and use of conversational language by your 


pupils of different grades, as I have tested them freely, is far 
beyond anything of the kind I have ever seén in an oral school 
for deaf-mutes with similar pupils.” These are by no means the 
most emphatic of the expressions of oralist teachers which I 
might quote from memoranda in my possession It cannot be 


expected that I should proclaim the names of such frankly out- 
spoken oral teachers, but I know from them most positively 
that my strongest claims for the educational superiority of 
manual methods find nowhere a more emphatic assent than 
among baffled and discouraged oral teachers, compelled to waste 
hours in the fruitless attempt to accomplish by articulation 
what manualism could easily and perfectly accomplish in a tenth 
of the time. 

One would think, indeed, that the absurdity of the claim that 
the herculean work of successfully imparting artificial speech to 
congenital deaf-mutes is at all consistent with a mental progress 
on their part equally rapid as if their undivided attention had 
been concentrated upon mental improvement alone, would be 
sufficiently evident to any one, however uninformed or even 
prepossessed. 
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Indisputable, however, as all this is, we must repeat that due 
candor on the part of manualists compels the admission that 
real restoration to society through speech is a blessing which 
takes just precedence of even high mental culture as a source of 
daily happiness and usefulness. There is no parent of any deaf- 
mute but would at once say that any such real restoration, or 
even near approximation to it, would be cheaply purchased at 
large sacrifices of text-book knowledge, or even of high mental 
development. 

Only let the success purchased at such a price be indeed a 
genuine one. Unspeakably sad the cases in which the full price 
is paid for only the semblance and shadow of the hoped-for 
return, and the maimed and dwarfed mind is left still voiceless 
and vacant. 

It may seem to some that our concessions, as thus made, go 
near to cover the entire controverted ground. But do they not, 
on the contrary, by the very greatness of those sacrifices of 
happiness and of culture which they imply, warn us most em- 
phatically of the high standard of that success which can alone 
justify such sacrifices? Surely it is no mere memorized utter- 
ance of a few formulas which infinite practice has made at 
length generally intelligible ; nor yet a wider range of utterance, 
intelligible only to some one or few most familiar friends ; nor 
yet again is it any uncertain and restricted use of vocalized 
signs as the instruments of one’s own thought; it is none of 
such partial advantages which, either singly or combined, can 
be held really to justify the great sacrifices involved in the per- 
sistent attempt. 

A real success in articulation, a practical success in distinc- 
tion from a merely sentimental or theoretical one, implies at the 
very least—does it not? must it not?—a fairly wide range of 
intelligible and endurable oral intercourse in miscellaneous 
society. Falling much short of this result, what reasonable 
person can claim that either the yearning sympathy of friends, 
or the philosophic curiosity of theorists, should exact from the 
child himself, who is the real victim of the futile experiment, 
those large sacrifices of happiness and culture which are involved 
in the attempt? 

Comparing now the actual results hitherto reached in these 
two most disabled classes in any of our American institutions, 
it is difficult to believe in any real recognition by them of this 
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important distinction which we are endeavoring to emphasize. 
Nothing, indeed, in the whole progress of this movement has 
seemed more ludicrously amazing than the calm complacence 
with which results obviously most meagre are often exhibited 
by enthusiastic oralists as convincing evidence of their “ swe- 
cess.” I am not referring now, of course, to the imperfect 
utterances of mere beginners, which, in their promise for the 
future, may often furnish a teacher's most just occasion for 
pride; but I refer to the painful and abortive attempts of 
almost every real deaf-mute with whom I have ever attempted 
conversation. The apparent pride of the oralists in any such 
congenital articulation success as I have ever witnessed (with 
only two doubtful exceptions) has always seemed to me their 
own strongest possible, though unconscious, testimony to the 
real hopelessness of their attempt. Is it not evidently an 
instance of the too familiar experience in human affairs, of the 
graduation of the scale of values by the one fact of the price 
paid ? 

This excessive over-estimate by oralism of its own success has 
two principal causes, which each demand a moment’s attention. 
The first is its extreme narrowness of view, in its intense con- 
centration of aim and effort upon the one point of oral restora- 
tion. The second is its wilful and pitiable ignorance of the real 
office and value of signs in deaf-mute instruction. 

All enthusiasm, it is true, presupposes some narrowness of 
view. It is only the stolidly indifferent who can coolly survey 
a misfortune upon all sides, to find its most accessible point, 
before making any effort for its relief. But the horizon of those 
who undertake educational service should be at least broad 
enough to include the really essential elements of the problem. 

Now, a disproportionate estimate of the importance of mere 
vocal utterance is one of the surest indications of narrowness of 
mental outlook. From primitive tribes, whose entire history and 
literature were necessarily comprised in their oral traditions, 
down to the most flippantly voluble of modern peoples, it has 
been only the higher types of our race whose mental activities 
have been in any considerable degree emancipated from the 
mere servitudes of sqund. The necessity of reading his little 
lesson “aloud” is imperative upon the child or the peasant in 
exact proportion to his feebieness of mental step. The ability 
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to read understandingly “to himself,” as we say, is the surest 
sign of mental equipoise and power. 

And yet, to hear some of our oral friends rhapsodize upon the 
superior status of their artificially, and almost inarticulately, 
talking pupils over the quiet and intelligent silence of a man- 
ually taught child, devouring with keen and eager eye the printed 
page before him, one would surely imagine that audible speech 
was regarded by such oralists as the one essential endowment 
of humanity “A being who articulates” the generic man 
undoubtedly is ; but it certainly should be possible for any. one 
to recognize in such bright, intelligent deaf-mutes as are gath- 
ered in our manual institutions beings somewhat more than 
“human in shape, but only half human in attributes,” as one 
oral caricaturist has dared to phrase his own perverted reading 
of the inward consciousness of these happy children of silence.* 
Amazed the children doubtless were to see such a morbid 
menagerie hunter in their midst, and his own personal sadness 
may perhaps have cast a temporary shadow upon them; but the 
“humanity” of the children was at least as evident as that of 
their critic. 

The simple truth is that speech, to a large majority of men, is 
the tyrant of their thought and they its veriest slaves, so far as 
original mental activity is concerned. This is true even of 
those whose souls have caught, through their own hearing, the 
inner secret of that real speech for which mere artificial articu 
lation is the dreariest and emptiest of all substitutes. Much 
more is it true of all such as must depend on this alone. 
Thought, Thought is the one royal distinction of humanity, and 
there is far more of this essential soul activity in the silent 
chambers of the educated deaf-mute mind than in ail the artifi- 
cial articulation of the centuries ; nay, more even than in a large 
part of ordinary stereotyped vocalism. 

Most certainly that educator whose own interest fastens with 
supreme intensity upon any other aspect of the work before 
him than the mental development of his pupil, is working below 
his highest level of privilege. From my heart of hearts I pity 
that man who has for these children of God’s silence any feeling 
except one of profgund respect as well as sympathy, or who finds 
it necessary to evoke from their lips some semblance of articu- 


*Fifteenth Annual Report of the Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes, 
page 7. 
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late speech before he can acknowledge their birth-right as human 
beings. 

The second and equally potent cause of the exaggerated esti- 
mate by oralism of its assumed successes is found in its own 
voluntary and culpable ignorance of a full half of the very field 
which it should hold itself sacredly bound to investigate; I 
mean the interior relation of the sign-language to real deaf-mute 
culture. Words are feeble to express the great wrong which 
leading oralists are doing themselves, and the cause which they 
doubtless would promote, by this persistent shutting out from 
themselves of that very light which is indispensable to qualify 
them fully for their chosen work. 

Can anything be more amazing than a simple statement of 
the facts? Here is a wholly peculiar and unknown field of effort, 
into which kind-hearted laborers, the oralists, desire helpfully 
to enter. They find it already pre-occupied by other equally 
kind-hearted and intelligent laborers, the manualists, who as- 
sure their intending co-laborers that they have themselves so 
far penetrated the secret of deaf-mute mental life as to Anow 
that there is available for them a medium of mental activity, of 
invaluable efficiency in their mental development, and of incal 
culable importance in promoting their happiness as social beings. 
They do not say that they suppose or conjecture this, but that 
they ‘now it—. e., they have themselves caught the most secret 
significance of this sign-language, God’s compensating gift to 
those from whom he has withheld the greater blessing of 
mingled oral and aural intercourse. This language is to them 
now, they aver, as an open book. They understand its use and 
its power, even as both the oralists and themselves understand 
spoken language. They thus stand upon a position of vantage 
from which they can survey the whole subject, and upon all its 
sides; and they declare it to be their deepest conviction that 
an incalculable loss and wrong is inflicted upon real deaf-mutes 
in compelling them to forego the improvement and the happi- 
ness derivable from a free use of this medium of mental activity, 
in order that they may attain any such degree of success in ar- 
ticulation as experience has yet shown to be possible for them. 

What now is the reply of most oralists to such emphatic and 
reiterated statements, which obviously cannot properly be 
denied by any who have not themselves had a similarly wide 
experience? ‘TI don’t see in what sense you can say that signs 
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are natural to them,” said to me a principal of an oral school ; 
revealing thus in the most conclusive manner her own entire ig- 
norance of their nature and use. Had she ever had the faintest 
perception of what it would be to flash her own most subtle 
thought across this luminous roadway to the eagerly receptive 
soul beyond, and witnessed the swift and sharp illumination 
which its electric gleam can convey, she would as soon have asked 
in what sense thought itself is natural to a human being, as to 
have asked the question respecting this God-given instinct of 
gestural expression. “I don’t know a single one of their signs, 
and I am thankful that I don’t,” said another similarly promi- 
nent oralist; than which can there be imagined a more naive 
confession of entire incompetence to pass an intelligent judg- 
ment upon the most vital aspect of the whole question under 
discussion? Is it indeed a just-source of pride in any intelli- 
gent worker to know that a large part of his proper field of 
labor is hidden from him by a veil which he has never even at- 
tempted to lift? How can such self-limited vision at all con- 
sist with any clear insight of the mental processes and wants of 
real deaf-mutes, between whom and the instructor the only 
means of intercommunication is a set of arbitrary vocal sym- 
bols, wholly artificial and destitute of all self-illuminating 
power ? 

The case is quite analogous to that of the sneering skeptic 
who undertakes to pass judgment upon the deepest experiences 
of a true Christian. He knoweth them not, * neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” And so, 
only by that inward illumination which comes from actual expe- 
rience in the use of the sign-language, can any oralist compre- 
hend at all the true methods, experiences, or successes of real 
deaf-mute education. That illumination having been once 
gained by him, we shall have no more such utterances as that 
“the sign-language is in itself inverted, disjointed, illogical, 
inaccurate, totally unlike written and spoken language.” * It 
is not one whit more inverted than any inflected language may 
easily be—e. g., the Latin or the Greek ; it may be as logical and 
accurate in its conveyance of ideas as is the mind of its user ; 
and it resembles the majority of written languages of the’world 
in its essential structure more than the English does. 


”* Fifteenth Annual Report of the Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes, 
page 10. 
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But how, it may be asked, do such claims as these consist 
with the recent rapid progress of articulation in Europe, as 
evidenced in the Milan Convention, and especially with the 
conversion to this system of several experienced English man- 
ualists, to say nothing of the greatly increased attention to this 
Subject in American manual schools within the past few years ? 
Is there not some ground for the prophecy of oralism, through 
one of its ablest advocates, that “if it continues to progress at 
this rate, the time will soon come when every deaf-mute in the 
land will learn how to use his voice”?* Such inquiries as these 
are certainly sufficiently plausible to require an answer. 

In explanation, then, of the continued skepticism of most 
American instructors of deaf-mutes in the face of such appar- 
ently overwhelming testimony to the triumphs of pure oralism 
as was borne by so many European instructors at the Milan 
Convention, and of all the other facts above stated, it must be 
frankly said, first, that the very magnitude of the claims made 
by many of these oralists is their most decisive refutation. If 
any such really marvellous general success as is claimed by 
them were indeed actually and honestly achievable, it would not 
be at this late day, in the second century of general deaf-mute 
education, that we should be thus first overwhelmed with the 
proof of the fact, 

German ingenuity and industry have been toiling indefatig- 
ably for generations in this same field, and by methods now 
acknowledged by these same modern miracle-workers to have 
been as yet unsurpassed in excellence, yet with results all the 
time painfully meagre, so far as articulation is concerned, and 
notoriously inferior, educationally, to those obtained by manual 
methods during the same period in other countries.t If the 
one-half of what is now so confidently claimed were indeed a 
possibility of the case, all intelligent advocacy of signs would 
have long since been silenced, and signs themselves would have 
passed unregretted from deaf-mute usage. It is not a moral 
possibility that gestural expression should have first superseded 
articulation, the method earliest in possession of the field, and 
should have thereafter maintained its acceptance so long and 


* Sixteenth Annual Report of the New York Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, page 29. 

+ For some evidence upon this point see a former article of the writer 
in the Annals, vol. xv, p. 52. 
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so widely, unless its necessity as a means of the best deaf-mute 
education and the highest deaf-mute happiness were well nigh 
absolute—certainly were far too deeply founded in nature to 
admit of its present or future expulsion. ‘“ Naturam expellas 
Jurca, tamen usque recurret.” 

Secondly. American deaf-mute instructors, so far as advised 
by their own delegates at the Milan Convention, are fully war- 
ranted in believing that continental oral success with congeni- 
tal deaf-mutes is much the same as that with which they are 
already perfectly familiar upon this side of the ocean, viz., very 
excellent success with the semi-deaf and semi-mute, and very 
little true success with any others. The comparatively low 
range of popular instruction there may indeed permit and favor 
the restriction of deaf-mute education to an equally low range, 
whose mastery may be more consistent with the co-acquisition 
of artificial speech than is the wider education which the Ameri- 
can common-school system demands for its wards. But there 
is, as yet, no sufficient evidence that the results of continental 
oral education are so immeasurably superior to those of Ameri- 
can oral educators as is implied in the claims of the Milan 
essayists. When, on the contrary, an English oralist, remarka- 
ble even among the most extravagant of the Milan enthusiasts, 
proclaims that her own faith in oral processes was greatly rein- 
forced by the successes which she witnessed in ows own country, 
she furnishes us the best possible test by which we niay gauge 
her standard of success; and we not only decline to accept 
her judgment in preference to our own upon that which is per 
fectly accessible to our own investigation, bat we measure the 
value of her judgment upon what is not thus accessible to us in 
foreign countries by the correctness (?) of that which she has 
already passed upon matters within our own independent 
knowledge. 

Thirdly. The conversion to oralism of one, or even several. 
manual teachers in England or elsewhere, so long as the great 
majority of equally intelligent similar teachers remain uncon- 
verted, may evidently be much more rationally accounted for 
by some peculiarity of temperament, character, or circumstances 
on the part of such converts, their personal interests or idio- 
syneracies, than by any intrinsic force of truth or evidence 
which has proved effective upon them alone among all their 
coadjutors. The “personal equation” is as important a factor 
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in accounting for any such exceptional enthusiasm of belief as 
in any other relation. 

Moreover, as we have already said, such conversions from 
manualism to oralism among teachers may be offset by similar 
conversions from oralism to manualism, as they have already in 
some instances occurred, and will probably increasingly occur 
when the real results of oralism become better understood. 

Finally, and with all emphasis, it must be repeated that what- 
ever marvellous results may, or may not, have been attained in 
continental schools, American oralism has as yet exhibited 
almost no fruits among congenital deaf-mutes calculated to 
hasten the conversion of American manualists. Explicit and 
extreme as is the contradiction involved in such a statement 
against the every-day claims of the oralists, it is nevertheless 
the only truthful statement possible, when we are endeavoring, 
as now, to set forth the grounds upon which American man- 
ualists remain as yet for the most part skeptics upon this point. 
Difficult as some of our oralist friends, especially the more inex- 
perienced among them, seem to find it to imagine any adequate 
grounds for such continued incredulity, except density of dulness 
or blindness of prejudice, the simple fact is “ we have seen, we 
have heard, and therefore we do not believe.” The “ autocrat 
of the breakfast table” somewhere says he would sometimes op- 
pose to the paradox, “credo quia impossibile est,” another as 
bold, “nego quia probatum est.” The former paradox is the 
fallacious ground of most popular credulity in the miracles of 
oralism. The latter is the sufficient ground for skepticism so 
long as the proof offered is what it is. 

If assertion were argument and prophecy were proof, nothing 
more would indeed be needed to secure our immediate surren- 
der. Unfavorably for this result, intelligent conviction is not 
thus produced. The one fact for which the affirmative argu- 
ment of oralism has long waited and still waits, in America at 
least, is such a satisfied and satisfying constituency of real deaf- 
mute graduates as shall seem in any reasonable degree to sup- 
port its claims; and the absence as yet of any such living 
demonstration of its success is the strongest possible, and the 
altogether sufficient, ground for the continued skepticism of 
American manualists. 

But it may be said that proofs should be offered of the failures 
we allege. To this demand it may be replied, first, that the case 
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is evidently not one which admits of @ priori proof; and, 
secondly, that the establishment of a universal negative by tes- 
timony is an obviously unreasonable requirement. The appeal 
must be made, then, to common observation, and to the facts of 
every-day experience. Upon this basis of evidence we do not 
hesitate to claim, and to appeal to every impartial reader as to 
the truth of our claim, that when the apparent miracles of semi- 
deaf and semi-mute articulation are set one side, and when a 
just discrimination is made between a truly practical success 
and lesser degrees, the inevitable conclusion must be that, in 
American efforts at congenital deaf-mute oral instruction, failure 
is as yet the rule—success the very rare exception. There can 
be no question among candid and competent inquirers as to 
the substantial truth of this statement, and facts in illustration 
of it might be quoted by the volume. 

“They seemed to work very hard for very small results,” was 
the testimony of a recent official visiting committee respecting 
the results as witnessed by them at an oral institution—testi- 
mony which, as we have before said, would be almost univer- 
sally given, were on/y congenital proficiency exhibited on such 
occasions, 

“ But my hope is,” said to me a principal of one of these 


schools, in evident apology for present failures too obvious to 


be ignored, ‘“ my hope is that practice among their friends at 
home will carry on and perfect the work begun here with us.” 
“Tt was a great mistake that my boy did not come to this insti- 
tution,” said a recent visitor at the Hartford school. “ We can 
understand very little that he says, and he seems shut off from 
every one, even from other deaf-mutes.” “I cannot understand 
a word he says,” said an acquaintance of an oral graduate, whose 
printed testimony to his own “restoration to society” hap- 
pened to be the subject of our conversation. “I can make the 
other one (a manually educated deaf-mute in this gentleman's 
employ) understand me by signs much better than this one by 
talking.” Even from a semi-mute graduate of one of these oral 
schools, testified to by her teacher as “very bright and the 
best lip-reader she ever saw,” belonging to a cultured family, 
and hence enjoying exceptional opportunities for social inter- 
course, I have the following remarkable testimony as to the 
degree of her real restoration to society through her oral cul- 
ture: “Nine persons out of ten have not the patience to sit 
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down and talk with us. They find it too hard work to make 
us understand. We cannot converse with strangers readily. 
When I am in a room full of people having a social time together 
two or three, out of pity, try to talk with me a little. They make 
a few laborious commonplace remarks, but I am completely shut 
out from the spirit of the conversation. Do you wonder I prefer 
to mingle with deaf rather than with hearing people ?” 

If this is the experience of such an exceptionally endowed 
and favored semi-mute. what must be that of the mass of congen- 
ital deaf-mutes ? 

These are, of course, only single facts, and can doubtless be 
offset by others apparently contradictory, especially if the dis- 
tinctions we have been emphasizing are sufficiently ignored. 
But the fact still remains that cases like those we have quoted 
might be multiplied so numerously as in themselves to prove 
our present point, which is simply, it will be remembered, the 
entire reasonableness of the skepticism of American manualists 
as to oralist successes at all corresponding to oralist claims. Suc- 
cess must become the rule, rather than as now the very rare ex- 
ception, before any such extravagant claims can be at all 
accepted. 

But says arecent pure oral English advocate : “The pure oral 


system was never tried in this country until recent years, and 


its proper merits cannot, therefore, be called into question.”* 
Why then are such claims made in behalf of a system not yet 
old enough, it seems, to be properly liable to a challenge for 
fruits? If an indefinitely long-time of experiment is alone to be 
admitted as settling the question, does it not somewhat remind 
one of the athlete’s wager to throw another across a stream? 
The subject of the experiment scrambled out from the mid- 
stream in which the first attempt had plumped him, and shive - 
ingly demanded the forfeit money. “No, indeed,” said the 
undiscouraged athlete, “Tl do it yet, if I have to try all sum- 
mer.” The lifetime experiments of oralism would perhaps be 
doubtfully rewarded by an even complete success if postponed 
too late for earthly use. 

As a matter of practical wisdom, the argument against the 
combined method for real deaf-mutes would seem to be already 
established. I now wish to offer another argument fundamental 
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to the whole discussion, and yet hitherto strangely almost 
wholly overlooked by both sides. I am not aware that any direct 
challenge has been ever offered to the right of a State institu- 
tion to experiment to almost any extent to which the urgency 
of parents might press it for any articulation success, how- 
ever small. Yet it is perfectly plain that there must be a limit 
to this right of the institution, considered as a trustee of public 
funds, and it is highly desirable that this limit should be as 
exactly defined as may be possible. 

The true limit of this right of the parent to demand, and of 
the institution to concede, prolonged experiment in oral culture 
is found in the distinction we have attempted to establish be- 
tween a practically valuable and a merely sentimental success, 
in their respective bearings upon the strictly educational pro- 
gress of the pupils. Our American deaf-mute institutions are 
first and above all educational ones, and as such have really no 
right to expend the resources of which they are only the trus- 
tees for any except strictly educational purposes. 

I do not, of course, deny the right of private institutions to 
offer such opportunities as they may please, nor the equal right 
of parents to choose for their children, even in defiance of all 
probabilities of success, whatever costly tuition they are them- 
selves willing to pay for. I only deny their right to demand 
from the State that the valuable educational opportunities which 
it offers to their children shall be all postponed, and perhaps 
almost wholly sacrificed, in the attempt to confer upon the 
parents themselves the merely sentimental gratification of 
hearing a few more or less intelligible articulate sounds from 
their children, or even to confer upon the child a very limited 
power of oral social intercourse. 

The justice of these limitations is so obvious that they would 
probably be generally conceded, theoretically, at least. There 
are those, however, who, if we may judge by their fervid ap- 
peals,. would acknowledge no such limitations at all. Their 
language, substantially, is: ‘Shall America—proud, happy, 
free, intelligent, etc., etc., America—grudge any amount of time, 
effort, expense, etc., etc., which shall in any even least degree 
lift, elevate, restore, etc., etc.?” To all of which the simple 
answer is: “ Yes, very possibly she may, not indeed grudge, 
but wisely decline to attempt, an even valuable attainment at 
an enormously disproportionate cost; and certainly she will 
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wholly refuse to be satisfied with a mere shadow of success in 
the place of the genuine article, and especially to sacrifice for 
such a shadow a real and valuable advantage otherwise attain- 
able.” America is apt to be level-headed even in her philanthro- 
pies, and still more in her well-considered educational outlays. 

Even those most judicious oralists, however, who might grant 
the justice of the general limitation would probably attempt to 
rob it of most of its practical application to the question at 
issue, by claiming for this accomplishment, even in its narrower 
ranges, a considerable educational value. Exactly as raised- 
letter printing and relief maps are a legitimate expense of any 
institution having the education of the blind for its object, so 
would they claim that articulation becomes itself a valuable in- 
strument of mental education. 

This we should readily grant in all those cases where the ar- 
ticulation itself becomes the real and ready medium of instruc- 
tion. Im all other cases, including, as we have attempted to 
show, nearly all toto or quasi-congenital deaf-mutes, we should 
deny the relevance of the claim. 

This certainly cannot be considered extreme ground, when we 
consider, further, that it is not every kind nor degree of even 
educational utility which properly falls within the province of 
such State institutions, but ouly such as would constitute an 
admitted privilege of our American common-school system. 

The argument in defence of this proposition I regard as alto- 
gether sound, and most worthy of the careful consideration of 
all our American State institutions; yet in presenting here an 
argument so little likely to commend itself to certain minds, I 
should like to have it carefully noted that no part of the rest of 
our argument depends at all upon the acceptance or rejection 
of this idea in its narrowest logical application. Its more gen- 
eral application would only require such institutions to abstain 
from those oral experiments and expenditures which manifestly 
can have only a slightly valuable result, and would be under- 
taken only in compliance with a parent’s unwise solicitation. 

Every American deaf-mute State institution rests most solidly 
and securely upon the basis of our common-school system. It 
is true that in a very loose, and really erroneous, sense they are 
sometimes spoken of as public charities. In no proper sense of 
the word are they really such; no more so, at least, than are 
our common schools. It cannot be too much regretted, indeed, 
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that the corporate game of the oldest among such institutions, 
the American Asylum, should seem to give some’ support to 
such a mistaken idea. It is true that the full corporate name, 
“The American Asylum for the Hducation of the Deaf and 
Dumb,” emphatically corrects the implication of its more abbre- 
viated name; but, unfortunately, the misleading abbreviation 
gets ten thousand utterances where the full title has one. 

The proper limitation of the common-school idea, in its gen- 
eral application to such institutions, will become more sharply 
evident by an illustration from a confessedly extreme case. Let 
us suppose then that. the claim of the institution desiring State 
aid for its work were even more wonderful and beneficent in its 
aim than is that of the oral institutions—viz., to restore hearing 
itself to the child, instead of speech. No one could deny the 
immense educational value of such a restoration of hearing, 
nor will any one question in the least the weighty obligation 
resting upon society at large—the brotherhood of mankind—to 
provide in some way for conferring the priceless boon. But all 
this would not bring the work within the scope of the common- 
school idea and aim. 

The obligation would, of course, rest first upon the parent of 
the child, and there it would be suffered to remain, if the parent 
had means sufficient to meet it even at some considerable sac- 
rifice to himself. To hospitals and infirmaries specially organ- 
ized to provide for such cases the parent sends his disabled 
child at his own expense, and, so far from regarding it an unjust 
or oppressive burden, he blesses rather the opportunity thus 
afforded him for obtaining relief at all. 

But what if the parent’s limited means preclude him from thus 
aiding his own child? Not even then does the State itself come 
openly to his aid, except in the very last extremity of poverty. 
It is rather the proud distinction of our Christian civilization to 
provide for all such cases, not by a tax upon the common purse, 
but by an appeal to the universal heart—an appeal happily re- 
sulting in the liberal endowment, by individuals and benevolent 
organizations, of special institutions for the relief of all forms of 
human suffering. 

It might indeed be very convenient and acceptable to any 
parent of a lame or deformed child that the State should assume 
its relief, and moreover the child’s own subsequent education 
might be thereby greatly facilitated ; yet no such relief is under- 
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taken by the State upon these grounds. Blind institutions are 
not expected to supersede ophthalmic hospitals for the actual 
removal of the physical disability, though a measure of allevia- 
tive treatment in connection with their strictly educational work 
is undoubtedly a legitimate form of their usefulness. So 
neither can any one claim that a State deaf-mute institution 
could be properly turned into an ear infirmary, even if there 
were good probability of the actual restoration to the child of 
his lost hearing. That is a work which, unspeakably important 
as it certainly is, should be done elsewhere than in an edu- 
rational institution, and the subsequent education should be 
prosecuted where best it might be. 

This supposition is, of course, only used illustratively, to 
bring out in the most emphatic manner the very small claim 
which articulation, so far as any merely sentimental success is 
concerned, would have upon any State institution resting upon 
the common-school idea. It might, indeed, be very pleasant for 
the parent to hear the child articulate its few formulas of affec- 
tion or convenience, but the State educational institution to 
which he might appeal for the gratification of this, his fond wish, 
is not only exempt from all obligation, but really has no proper 
right, to undertake the work he desires. It is, on the contrary, 
under the strongest possible obligation to use all the funds and 
appliances, of which it is only a trustee, for the educational 
advantage of its beneficiaries. 

If, indeed, articulate speech were, as some theorizers have 
supposed, an essential instrument of thought, then would its 
even partial acquisition by the child be invaluable to him, 
strictly as an educational medium—the only tenable ground, 
as we have already said, upon which exhaustive experiments 
upon congenital deaf-mutes could in any case be justified. 

Our argument has already accepted that modification of this 
view, which attributes extreme importance to the real echoes 
of speech within the soul. But that is a wholly different im- 
pression and impulse from any experienced through the mere 
vocal utterance of sounds unheard by the soul within, and, of 
course, wholly unallied with the mysterious processes of sonal 
thought. There is no probability that such mere artificial 
utterances within a world of silence are any more helpful 
to the mental processes, than are the visual conceptions upon 
which the manually educated deaf-mute has to rely. And cer- 
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tainly thousands of such deaf-mutes are the living witnesses of 
the easy possibility of thought the most rapid and accurate, 
through the medium of the written or signed, though never 
vocalized, symbol. 

Upon grounds of right, therefore, no less than of expediency, 
the argument against the oral instruction of most congenital 
deaf-mutes would seem to be conclusive. Emphatically is this 
true of the combined method, at least, since there is usually no 
pretence, even, that it is the strictly educational advantage of the 
pupils which is sought by the fitful efforts of that method, how- 
ever it may be in pure oral schools; but only, here, the senti- 
mental gratification of friends who, in a sense, demand the 
attempt to be made, or perhaps some small increase of conve- 
nience in social intercourse in subsequent years; neither of 
which is any legitimate primary aim of common-school education. 

It is true, indeed, that the American public is not disposed 
to challenge very critically such benevolent efforts, especially 
when confident claims are made in a sphere outside of its own 
easy verification. All the more, however, is the obligation 
weighty upon those who administer such trust funds to do it 
in the very spirit of the trust itself. 

It has been the attempt of the whole discussion thus pre- 
sented* to find, first, in a more accurate classification of all nom- 
inal deaf-mutes, a sound basis for assigning, without much pre- 
liminary experiment, nine-tenths of the appropriate pupilage of 
pure oral schools ; and, secondly, to find, in a just distinction 
between two kinds of so-called success, a valid ground for 
assigning, in the same prompt way, to pure manual institutions 
nine-tenths of their proper pupils ; leaving only a very narrow 
margin between the two assignments as the proper subjects for 
a moderate experiment in either institution, or for immediate 
assignment, without experiment, upon the parents’ own final 
responsibility. 

The expediency that each class of institution should confine 
itself to its own peculiar methods has been urged upon the 
ground of the greater efficiency of those efforts when thus 
employed; and, finally, the obligation of all State educational 
institutions to refrain from attempting a merely sentimental 
oral success has been argued from the common-school basis of 


* Including the articles in the Ji anuary and April numbers of the Annals, 
above referred to. 
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the whole legitimate work. The entire argument has been 
made with the utmost effort at candor, and in the supposed 
interest of the greatest good for the greatest number ; also in a 
spirit of perfect respect and good will for every honest and candid 
effort with the same aim. 

I have not, indeed, claimed to speak as an expert'in the oral 
instruction of deaf-mutes, not admitting the necessity of any 
such qualification to enable any one correctly to judge of the 
success, at least, of work whose proper final test is and must be 
applied by the public at large, Of the methods, too, as well as 
the results, the public is certainly competent to form an approx- 
imately correct estimate as to their stimulating and educational 
efficiency, especially in the returning reliance of the oralists 
themselves upon the purely imitative process of earliest times. 

When the Bell system of Visible Speech was first introduced, 
even the most positive of skeptics properly refrained from dog- 
matic prophecies as to its possible results. A new element had 
been introduced into the problem, whose importance no a priori 
estimate could accurately determine. Experience has, however, 
already shown that its value was at first much overestimated, 
and the general verdict of the oralists themselves seems now to 
be that it cannot supersede, nor indeed greatly reinforce, the 
purely imitative method, whose results generations of experi- 
ence have already fully revealed to us, and whose method is 
open and level to the comprehension of any one. 

Quotations to this effect might be multiplied from oralist 
authorities. I will give only two from a prominent essayist at 
the Milan Convention, who speaks of “the practical German 
mind having been fortunately guided in the first instance to a 
right beginning ;” and, again, of the educational path of the deaf 
as plentifully bestrewn with obstacles, instancing Visible Speech 
as one of them; and, again, still more emphatically, says: “Since 
the art of teaching the born deaf to speak down to the present 
time, nothing has ever accomplished it except the process of the 
pupil’s watching, feeling, and imitating the motions made by 
the vocal and articulating organs of the teacher.” * 

In this competence of every one justly to estimate the methods 
employed, as well as the results of those methods, the work of 
the oralist is, as we have already pointed out, in striking con- 


* Mr. Kinsey’s Report of the Proceedings of the Milan Convention, pages 
96, 97. 
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trast to that of the manualist. No one who has not, to some 
extent, familiarized himself with that most picturesque and pli- 
able instrument of human thought, the natural sign-language, 
has any right to have an opinion upon its proper office in deaf- 
mute education ; and no one who has thus familiarized himself 
will be found thereafter, with real though unwitting cruelty, 
depriving any true deaf-mute of his birth-right in it. 

Least of all will any such candid inquirer be found endeavor- 
ing, in a course as foolish as it is generally futile, to prepossess 
the minds of his pupils against the use of this most significant 
and beautiful language, as something unworthy of their dignity 
as human beings! “If he should at any time express a dislike 
of Hartford,” writes the mother of a late pupil at an oral school 
just sent to the Hartford institution to continue his studies, 
“it is because, when at , if a pupil could not learn to talk, 
and was sent to Hartford, it was in the minds of the articulating 
pupils considered a sort of disgrace.” 

“And to think,” said an oral teacher to a visiting manual 
teacher, “that you teach your pupils by signs !”—with an 
inflexion of voice and manner as if the very depths of mental 
degradation were being thus referred to, instead of methods and 
results, compared with which those of the oral class then under 
inspection were as “ moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 
wine. ” 

“T must not lie,” “ I must not steal,” “I must not make 
signs,” etc., was the new decalogue which fronted the gaze of ‘a 
visitor in this same institution, as he curiously scanned the rest 
of the board on which it was inscribed, and wondered to miss 
therefrom the woe denounced of old against a wicked generation 
that seeketh after a sign, and to whom no sign shall on any 
account be given. 

In all seriousness, however, can it be supposed that any valu- 
able end can be gained by such depreciation of an instrumen- 
tality warranted as to its intrinsic worth by generations of 
competent critics, and witnessing to its own fascination by the 
very desperation of such efforts to repress it? Is it not almost 
time that this most unphilosophical and cruel repressive warfare 
against the strongest instincts of deaf-mute mental activity 
were ended? Have deaf-mutes themselves, as human beings, no 
rights which their friends are bound to respect? “ Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness”—do these mean less to them 
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than to us; and must all be alike sacrificed by them in the one 
attempt to be “like other folks?” So poor Julia Brace used to 
sit by the hour holding her inverted volume before her sightless 
eyes and complacently imagine herself reading “like other 
folks!” Ah, if they were indeed like other folks, that would be 
something to strive for—to sacrifice for; but how when the 
doubly defrauded child is condemned by its natural protectors 
to all these weary years of painful effort, only to experience at 
the last the bitterest disappointment and defeat ? 

Saddest of all is it to see, as I have sometime seen, a parent, 
blessed with a loving and lovely child, in selfish unsubmis- 
sion condemning that child to one long, and in the end baffled, 
struggle for vocal utterance, which the poor child was 
dimly conscious could alone win for her the parental endurance. 
And then, after all this long struggle, to see the best efforts of 
the still practically speechless child turned from with thinly 
veiled shrinking by the chance acquaintance; while by its very 
side the happy and vivacious manually educated deaf-mute, 
relying only on her ready writing tablet and expressive self-inter- 
preting signs, was winning delighted friends at every move- 
ment, radiating and receiving an amount of happiness which is 
the privilege of few among those of amplest sense endowment. 

Believe me, my oralist friends, whose frequent endeavor it 
seems to be to convince your painfully toiling pupils of their 
immense superiority over their manually taught compeers,— 
though it may seem to you almost a necessity of your too 
arduous struggle against nature thus to stimulate the flagging 
energies of your wearily striving pupils with such wholly base- 
less conceits and condescensions,—believe me, you seem to many 
to have accomplished little indeed for the real happiness or 
usefulness of your doubly unfortunate wards, where you have 
succeeded (?) in transforming them from happy and intelligent 
members of.a most interesting class into commonplace and 
even disagreeable members of ordinary society. If either class 
of these pupils has just occasion to look with real compassion 
upon the other, it is the naturally taught and happily express- 
ive deaf-mute upon his oral comrade of straining and baftled 
vision, and painful, uncertain, artificial speech. 

tod speed the day when amiable enthusiasts and ambitious 
theorizers shall desist from their foolish and futile experiments 
to accomplish the impossible for the great mass of congenital 
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deaf-mutes, and when the two radically dissimilar but mutually 
necessary systems of oral and manual instruction, ceasing each 
from their vain attempts to grasp the whole of the field, shall 
be content to move on, side by side, each in the culture of its 
own appropriate pupils, and neither confusing its own peculiar 
methods by the unwise engrafting upon them of those of the 
other. Will not this be the true combined method of the mil- 
lennial future of deaf-mute education ? 


THE REV. SAMUEL SMITH. 
BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., LONDON AND MARGATE, ENGLAND. 


No naME in the present generation is more closely identified 
with all that concerns the social and spiritual welfare of the 
deaf and dumb in the British Isles than that of the Rev. Samuel 
Smith, the first clergyman of the Church of England specially 
ordained to minister to them. Few lives, too, have been more 
entirely devoted to ministering to the needs of an unfortunate 
class than his; and now the gentle and loving spirit of the 
faithful pastor and unwearied friend of the silent community has 
entered his Master’s presence, and it is our sad task to offer a 
few details of that life which was a blessing to so many. 

Samuel Smith was born at Branstone, a village in Leicester- 
shire; on the 15th of June, 1832. He was educated principally 
by his father, who was a schoolmaster. After he had completed 
his fifteenth year he was “ providentially led,” as he himself 
expressed it, to engage in the work of teaching the deaf and 
dumb. He was articled to the late Mr. Charles Baker, at the 
Doncaster Institution, to learn that “art and mystery.” By 
the opportunity his engagement at this Institution afforded him 
of daily association with young persons of the class Providence 
intended he should benefit so greatly, he gained that facility in 
expressing himself in their language, together with the intimate 
knowledge of their difficulties and idiosyncrasies, which aided 
him so greatly in after years. Some such training as will enable 
one to see things exactly in the light in which they present 
themselves to those whom he instructs is, we believe, indispen- 
sable to form a real teacher of the deaf and dumb ; and such 
training will be the more effectual, and lead most certainly to the 
desired result, in the ease of a suitable person, when it takes 
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place in the generous and impressionable period of youth, before 
the mind has attained its matured and adult form ; before it has 
to descend so low, as it then must, to reach the level of the 
poor uneducated deaf-mute. That Mr. Smith fully profited by 
a training which proved to be so exactly suited to his future 
work his after career clearly showed. 

For seven years Mr. Smith continued at the Yorkshire In- 
stitution. He is remembered, says one most intimately ac- 
quainted with him at this time, for the same trait which all 
recognized who knew him subsequently—his geniality of tem- 
per. He had then, as afterwards, to quote the same authority, 
“the rare and happy art of attracting péople to him, espe- 
cially the deaf and dumb.” He was, as we should be prepared 
to expect, a great favorite with the children he taught. 

In 1851 he visited the great exhibition in London. He then 
learned something of a society which attempted to teach trades 
to deaf-mutes, and amongst its other works held religious services 
for adults. This first put before him the idea of the work in which 
he was so abundantly to labor, and he afterwards said: “ When 
Ireturned to my provincial duties the idea fastened itself upon 
me that I must be ordained for the special ministry among the 
deaf and dumb. I saw no way whatever for this to be accom- 
plished, but for three years or so I made it a matter of most 
earnest prayer that God would open the way for me to realize 
my heart’s desire, and, as far as I could, I directed my studies 
towards that object.” Thus, as he further says, “a necessity 
was laid upon me,” “a dispensation was given unto me,” to 
undertake this special work. And this call Providence enabled 
him to obey, as we shall see. 

There were at that time, as now, some who thought that it was 
highly injudicious and unwise to countenance or engage in any 
movement which necessitated the meeting together of the deaf 
as a separate class. They accordingly looked with no favor 
upon special services, or any meetings of adult deaf persons. 
Without attempting to discuss the question, we may yet point 
out that there are certain conditions which should be present 
before the opposite principle of acting, with the view of allowing 
the deaf to merge into and be lost in general society, can be 
safely contemplated. The principle may be theoretically sound, 
and, in a higher state of intellectual and social advancement 
than existed when Mr. Smith began his labors, or than is yet 
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witnessed in England, its adoption might be possible and highly 
beneficial. Another important factor in the consideration of the 
case may be mentioned in passing, namely, the view the deaf 
themselves take of the question of public worship. It is doubt- 
ful, even if we raise them to as high an intellectual position as 
we desire, whether they may not consider a special ministry as 
an absolute necessity. Be this as it may, we hold that at the 
time of which we are speaking there was pressing need, both 
from an educational and social point of view, of such work as 
the Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb contemplated, and 
that Providence then raised up one eminently fitted for and 
wholly devoted to’it. There had until this time beén little 
done for the unfortunate deaf-mute after he left the institution. 
He was turned adrift, in nearly every case, but poorly endowed 
to struggle against the trials and temptations of life. The 
Association, the work of which Mr. Smith became the exponent, 
took him in hand, led him onward in the path along which he 
was in most cases staggering with uncertain footsteps, called the 
attention of society to his urgent necessities, and further placed 
him, in the matter of religious privileges, nearly or quite on a 
level with his more favored fellow-beings. And this work, we 
may add, has not been confined to the metropolis, for the Asso- 
ciation has supplied a model for the provinces, and similar 
religious services, with their accompanying charitable agencies, 
have come to be highly valued, and are now looked upon as a 
necessity. 

The unfavorable views above indicated were held strongly by 
Mr. Baker; and Mr. Smith having, with characteristic candor, 
exposed the state of his mind to him, he lost no opportunity of 
trying to imbue Mr. Smith with them. In the face of much dis- 
couragement from this quarter, the desire to engage in the 
work survived, and this led Mr. Baker to dispense with his ser- 
vices in June, 1855. This act of harshness was overruled by 
Divine Providence to bring about the contemplated design. 
No way, however, at first appearing to open to him, he was 


much depressed and discouraged ; but he abstained from engag- 
ing in similar work to that from which he had been dismissed. 
At length the desired opportunity was given. Acting on the 
advice of a former colleague and dear friend, Mr. Melville, he 
applied in the same year to the association already mentioned, 
which had in the previous year been reorganized as a missionary 
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society. Their missionary had just resigned, and Mr. Smith was 
appointed to the vacant post. He commenced his work in 
August, 1855, visiting the deaf and dumb in London, holding 
services, and giving lectures, having obtained the addresses of 
the people from the census tables of 1851. The association 
was, at the time he joined it, not in a flourishing condition. In 
its first design, that of teaching trades to male adults, it had 
failed ; and it was now entering upen a new field of labor. At 
this time its whole income was £169. As a contrast it may be 
stated that the amount raised for general purposes in 1881 was 
£2,465, while £213 was contributed to the Building Fund, and 
this progress was mainly due to the exertions of our lamented 
friend. 

He was thus established in the work in which it had been the 
desire of his heart to engage. But his course for some years 
was far from smooth or pleasant. Apart from the trials and 
anxieties which necessarily accompany such a work as he was 
engaged in, he had to endure much that was disagreeable from 
some of the members of the body which employed him. It is 
a sad comment upon poor human nature that oftentimes a body 
associated together for an eminently charitable work contains 
members who manifest a most uncharitable. spirit ; as “a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump,” these men frequently succeed 
in carrying measures after their own hearts and in leading to 
decisions in direct opposition to the real objects they profess 
to have in view. They further succeed in stinging cruelly the 
high-principled, earnest workers they have not the goodness in 
themselves to appreciate, and seem to act as if it were the proper 
thing to thwart them—perhaps being governed by the amiable 
desire to prevent them from thinking too much of themselves. 
But in the present case the sterling worth of the man, the sin- 
gleness of purpose he manifested, and the success with which 
Divine Providence blessed his labors, overcame at length every 
obstacle that hindered his progress. After patiently waiting, 
the management of affairs, entire and undivided, fell into the 
hands most competent to undertake it. In 1866 he was made 
secretary as well as chaplain. 

Thinking that his usefulness to the deaf and dumb and the 
value of his ministrations would be increased by Episcopal 
ordination, he determined to seek such sanction for his work. 
He obtained permission of his committee to attend and study at 
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King’s College, London, and after three years of study was 
ordained deacon on Trinity Sunday, 1860, by the late lamented 
primate, then Bishop of London, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
took priest’s orders in the following year. At King’s College 
he was under Dr. Jelf as principal, and also Dr. Ellicott, now 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and Professor Perowne, 
now Dean of Peterborough. He obtained the title of Theolog- 
ical Associate of King’s College, (A. K. C.) During the whole 
of the time of his preparation, he continued his work as mis- 
sionary of the Association. This was very hard work, and 
affected his health so much that a period of rest was enjoined 
upon him. 

After six years of patient waiting for suitable opportunities, 
in October, 1861, Mr. Smith led to the altar Miss Mary Morris 
Guy. Mr. and Mrs. Smith enjoyed in each others society that 
happiness which belongs to those whose union is blessed of the 
Lord. Seven children were given to them, of whom five, all 
girls, survive. One son died in 1877 at the age of one year and 
a half. The loss of this his only son was a severe blow to the 
father. He had formed high hopes that it might be God’s will 
for this son to continue the work he was engaged in, as his suc- 
cessor. But in his bereavement he could say without a murmur, 
“Thy will be done,” and see even that God had answered his 
prayers that the child should be “His child and minister” in 
‘taking him to Himself and making him: “a ministering angel.” 

Having received ordination, the next step contemplated by 
Mr. Smith was an endeavor to provide a special church for his 
congregation. The adult deaf and dumb had already moved 
in this direction the previous year. The work received the 
patronage and support of Lord Ebury, who had for some years 
previous, and has subsequently, taken a great and active interest 
in the welfare of the deaf and dumb. Indeed, the success of 
this movement was due in no small degree to the exertions of 
that nobleman himself, and the introduction Mr. Smith and his 
work were able to secure by his means to influential and chari- 
table persons in the upper walks of life. A petition to the 
Queen, praying for her gracious patronage of the work, was 
signed by over three hundred deaf and dumb persons, and was 
received favorably, Her Majesty contributing £50. The Duke 
of Westminster, Lord Ebury’s nephew, gave the valuable site 
of the church and parsonage, and through the strenuous efforts 
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of Mr. Smith, who organized a bazaar, a dinner, and concerts, 
which were patronized by royalty, the requisite funds were ob- 
tained. He also had the happiness of gaining the consent of 
the Prince of Wales to lay the foundation stone of the church, 
which was dedicated to our Lord under the title of St. Saviour. 
The stone was laid by the Prince, in company with the Prin- 
cess, on July 5th, 1870. On the completion of the church Mr. 
Smith was able to induce the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne to be present at the opening ceremony in June, 1873. 
From that time to the time when he was taken with his fatal 
illness, Mr. Smith regularly ministered in St. Saviour’s church, 
which became the centre of all the various good works which 
the Association carried on under his direction. As already no- 
ticed, Mr. Smith, having at length secured the entire confidence 
of his committee, was in 1866 appointed secretary as well as 
chaplain. The wisdom of this appointment was proved by the 
largely increased support the society received, and the conse- 
quent extension of its sphere of usefulness. 

The next movement he engaged in, apart from his ordinary 
work, was the building of the parsonage house adjoining the 
church. In this scheme he was equally successful, and in 1878 
he took up his residence there. 

This occasion was made the opportunity of a most interest- 
ing ceremony—the presentation of a handsome gratuity, the 
result of a public subscription. The value of Mr. Smith’s past 
services, and of the work he was then engaged in, received full 
recognition at the hands of eyery one, and were warmly pro- 
claimed by the oldest member of the committee. The address 
which accompanied the testimonial sets forth, in felicitous terms, 
the high estimation in which he was held by those for whom he 
labored. It says: ‘We desire to express to you our deep 
sense of the inestimable value of the most benevolent labors on 
behalf of the deaf and dumb, to which you have devoted the last 
twenty-two years of your life. The consecration of your time 
and talents to the best interests of these afflicted ones has been 
heartily appreciated by them, and their grateful love has been 
well indeed deserved by you.” Not less truthful was the con- 
gratulation of his staunch friend, Lord Ebury, at the same time, 
who said, in reference to the testimonial, while cordially shaking 
hands with him, “ You richly deserve it.” 

The agencies which, up to the time of Mr. Smith’s decease, 
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clustered round the beautiful building consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God for those who had never before in this country 
worshipped in a church set apart especially for them, were 
similar to those of an ordinary well-conducted parish. In addi 
tion there were lectures, entertainments, opportunities for so- 
cial intercourse among the members of the congregation, 
mutual improvement and debating societies, etc. The work of 
the Association includes the supplying of services in other parts 
of London, aiding the sick and destitute, obtaining employment 
for those out of work, providing education for neglected deaf- 
mutes, etc. This isa wide scope of work, and one which, at 
the present time, it would be calamitous to curtail. 

Mr. Smith was always ready and most anxious to assist in 
any movement which had the temporal or spiritual welfare of 
the deaf and dumb for its object. He took part in both the 
conferences of head masters of ipstitutions and other workers 
for the deaf and dumb, which were held in London in 1877 and. 
1881, and was a member of the standing committee of this or- 
ganization. It need hardly be said that Mr. Smith possessed, in 
the fullest degree, the respect and esteem of the whole of the 
teaching profession. He entirely lived down the supercilious 
contempt with which one or two prominent members, now re- 
moved from our ranks, had treated him and his work in‘its early 
days. 

He undertook, in 1880, a special mission tour in Ireland, and 
assisted in inaugurating missions in various parts of the country, 
preaching to the deaf and dumb in Edinburgh and Glasgow in 
1878. 

In 1876, in company with several deaf friends, he made a tour 
on the continent of a month’s duration. The various sights he 
saw he narrated in a series of simple and interesting papers in 
the “ Magazine” for 1877. 

In 1873 he started a little monthly periodical called “ The 
Deaf and Dumb Magazine,” suited to the needs of the deaf. 
This he continued until the malady by which he was taken was 
pronounced to be incurable. 

Mr. Smith’s life was of too active a nature for him to have 
left behind him many literary remains. He was more of a 
worker than a writer. He, however, in 1864, published a little 
work on “The Deaf and Dumb,” which proves that he had a 
thorough grasp of the work of the educator of that class: Be- 
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sides this and the editorship of his “ Magazine” he was also the 
author of papers read at the church congresses and at the Con- 
ference, and of an article on “The Silent Community,” published 
in the Annals, vol. xxi., pp. 137-145. In his farewell as editor 
to the readers of his little “ Magazine,” November, 1881, he pro- 
mises “if his health should improve,” to write a little book for 
the deaf and dumb called * Religion,” which he intended to be 
a simple explanation of “ the way of salvation;” but although he 
made some progress in it, like his life, it was cut short, and it is 
a question whether it is sufficiently advanced to be published. 

The same reason which prevented him from engaging in lit- 
erary work, namely, want of leisure, debarred him from follow- 
ing his taste as an amateur artist and musician; for both of 
which pursuits he had a great liking. 

It was impossible that a man in the prominent position he 
occupied in the deaf and dumb world could be silent on the 
vexed questions of methods in teaching. From the opportuni- 
ties he possessed of coming in contact with the adult deaf and 
dumb, he was in a most favorable position for judging of the re- 
sults of teaching. Mr. Smith’s experience led him to prefer a 
** combined ” system of instruction. He expressed his views in 
an ably written paper, read before the Conference of 1877. In 
it he maihtained, as was natural, that the question of religious 
worship was an important factor in the consideration of the 


question, and that its requirements necessitated the retention 
of the finger and sign language. He argued from his own 


experience as a teacher that the use of signs is not incompatible 
with the attainment of ability in speech, and held that they are 
an aid in instruction which it is unwise to discard, doubting, 
indeed, if it were possible to do so. While within the last few 
years of his life his views in regard to the possibility of ac- 
quiring language satisfactorily without the habitual use of 
signs perhaps became somewhat modified, he still firmly main- 
tained their necessity in the public worship of the deaf, and 
contended that those who learned by oral teaching might, and 
anticipated that they would, still join in religious services in 
this the only way that he conceived was open to them, as a 
body, to do so. 

It had been noticed at the Conference in 1881 that Mr. 
Smith was apparently in delicate health, and shortly afterwards 
all his friends were startled and grieved by hearing that he was 
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suffering from that terrible disease, cancer. Every means that 
skilled science could offer was tried to alleviate his sufferings and 
lengthen his days. It was hoped from the successful result of 
measures which were taken that his life might be spared for 
some years. His improvement, after a visit into the country, 
and his excellent constitution, encouraged this hope. Writing 
himself, in August, he says, speaking of his health, “I am 
altogether a wonder.” But he knew well the nature of the 
disease, and that there was but little hope of a permanent 
cure. In perfect trust and resignation to his heavenly Father's 
will, he could look forward with hope, as he expressed himself 
in one of the last letters we received from him, “ to the blessed 
time when we shall have done with the pains and sorrows 
of life and are enjoying the rest which remaineth for the 
people of God.” During the whole of his long illness he strug- 
gled manfully against its depressing effects, and did what he 
could of his duties, manifesting throughout the same patient 
cheerfulness by which he had overcome so many obstacles in 
his past life. His sufferings, very great towards the last, he 
bore without a murmur, with the fortitude of a true Christian 
whose hope was in the “glory which shall be revealed.” He 
preserved his faculties unimpaired up to nearly the hour of his 
death. Being unable to communicate, without great pain and 
difficulty, by speaking, for some time previously he used his 
fingers, and made a lengthy statement to his brother, Mr. W. B. 
Smith, on the Sunday evening preceding. He died on Wed- 
nesday, January 3d, in the present year, his last words being, 
“ At peace with God through Jesus Christ.” 

The funeral took place on the following Saturday at Finchley 
cemetery, in the north of London, and was attended by many 
members of his congregation and by a representative body of 
friends, many others of whom would have been present if the 
necessarily hurried arrangements had not prevented them. A 
funeral sermon was preached in St. Saviour’s on the 14th by the 
Rev. J. W. Ayre, a member of the committee of the Royal Asso- 
ciation, at which the beautiful little church was crowded. Speak- 
ing of the work of the deceased the preacher said: “Samuel 
Smith’s has been a career which seems to me to have been 
clearly and strikingly guided, step by step, by the special pro- 
vidence of God, till in the end it brought him into that wide 
field in which he has so long and so successfully labored.” 
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Mr. Smith, as has been before noticed, has left behind a 
surviving widow and five children, the eldest of whom is thir- 
teen years of age. A life, the greater part of which was spent 
in struggling against difficulties, and which besides was cut short 
at a comparatively early period, did not present opportunities 
for making a suitable provision for them. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed, in gratitude to the memory of the departed, to assist 
these, his dear ones. Let us hope that this may be done effect- 
ually.* 

In looking back upon the life of the Rev. Samuel Smith, and 
in gauging the work which he did, we are first of all struck by 
their complete and remarkable identification with the deaf and 
dumb. He appeared to be entirely one of and one with them: 
all his thoughts, all his conversation seemed to be of them; 
their interests were his; anything that promised to benefit them 
socially, intellectually, or religiously was to him a matter of the 
utmost moment. No man in the present generation has done 
more than he to bring into prominence the just claims the deaf- 
mute has on society, which for so long had unwittingly neg- 
lected them. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place if we quote here a few 
words written by one engaged in a similar work upon the oppo- 
site side of the Atlantic, as an evidence of the judgment which 
even a short acquaintance would enable one to form of him. 
He says: “He was one of the purest and most devoted men I 
have ever known. He had truly given himself to the service of 
his loving master and had labored with all his might to lead 
the deaf-mutes of London and other places to trust in the 
Saviour. Mr. Smith’s peaceful face and gentle bearing are very 

* Since Mr. Elliot’s article was written a committee has been appointed 
by the Royal Association to raise a ‘‘ Samuel Smith Memorial Fund” for 
the benefit of his family. From the circular published by this committee 
we learn that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the necessary expenses of living in Lon- 
don and the exigencies of his clerical position, Mr. Smith managed by a 
praiseworthy effort to keep up a policy of insurance on his life ; but this 
can not yield more than £39 a year, and is all the means the family have to 
depend upon.” Already Mr. Smith’s friends have shown their recognition 
of his services by the contribution of more than £900, and it is hoped 
that a sum will be raised sufficient to provide for the support of the family. 
Subscriptions may be addressed to the treasurer of the committee, G. L. 
Phipps Eyre, Esq., 1 John street, Bedford Row, London, or to the account 
of the ‘‘ Samuel Smith Memorial Fund,” National Provincial Bank of Eng- 
land, Lincoln’s Inn Branch, Carey street, London, W. C.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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vividly before me in imagination. * * * No one can ever 
enter fully into the feelings of the pioneer of a Christ-like work. 
His name will be placed among the benefactors of the race.” 

As the pastor of his deaf-mute flock he gave many proofs of 
his ministry. One writes of him: “ He taught me to trust in 
God and to believe in His love, and to carry every trouble to 
Him in prayer.” Another says to him: “It was you who showed 
me the better way, and many a time yeur faithful teaching and 
admonition have kept me from wandering.” We can ourselves 
testify to the universal feeling of love and acceptability in which 
he was held by the deaf-mute community of the metropolis. 

There can be no doubt that, apart from its missionary work, 
the Association with which he was identified, as he administered 
it and as it developed under his management, has occupied a 
place of great value among the various agencies of Christian 
charity in London, and if it continue true to the same character 
its work will still be an important one, until the education of 
the deaf and dumb and the view society in general takes of 
them are very much changed for the better. The success of 
Mr. Smith’s labors was thus not confined to his pastoral duties: 
In the various departments of the work of the Association as 
enumerated previously, he was the leading figure. The work 
and the man were entirely suited to each other, and this Ri&ppy 
union we can only satisfactorily refer to the direction of Divine 
Providence. After working for years in the face of numerous 
obstacles, after struggling against many difficulties, he had the 
happiness of finding that they were all surmounted, and that 
success had crowned his efforts. And here we should, as 
human beings, say the time had come for the anxious organizer, 
the incessant worker, to rest awhile and take the pleasure of 
seeing the fruits of his labor ripen to maturity. But God’s 
ways are not our ways. His wisdom has taken his servant 
away to enjoy a satisfaction far more sweet than any that a con; 
templation of results of work done for him here can give, how- 
ever satisfactory they may be. He now rests from his labors, 
and in the mansions of the blest is awarded to him a more 
complete recognition of what he has done in. the service of his 
Master than our earth could show. Happy shall we be if we 
open our hearts to the light of his example; happy, too, at last, 
if we hear of ourselves, as we doubt not he has now heard, the 
loving commendation, “ Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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BY WILLIAM A. CALDWELL, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Lave in the autumn of 1880 a woman brought her daughter 
to the California Institution from Modoe county, in the extreme 
northern part of the State. Mother and child were clad in plain 
calico dresses, and wore no head. covering except shawls. Their 
faces were sunburnt, and their hair was bronzed by exposure to 
wind and weather. Their home, it was afterwards learned, was 
remote from the railroad, and they had been compelled to 
travel for several days in a wagon, camping out at night, before 
reaching the railroad. The girl was found to have received con- 
siderable instruction and was placed with a class of pupils who 
had been in school five or six years. Her mother tarried for a 
day or two before starting on her long journey homeward, and 
during that time would often come quietly into my school- 
room, where her daughter was, and sit down in a chair which 
I offered her. She seemed rather reserved and looked in wonder 
at the pupils talking in signs. She said that her daughter could 
speak, and that she did not use signs at all. She said she could 
read and write and “cipher a little.” I subsequently learned 
from another source that the mother herself had been the 
instructor. The daughter lost her hearing at five years of age, 
and then her mother devoted all her spare time and attention to 
the task of imparting to the girl such knowledge as she herself 
possessed. She communicated with her by writing with her 
finger on her sleeve or apron, and the daughter replied orally. 

In the course of the ensuing year I had opportunity for ap- 
preciating the amount of labor that had been expended. When 
left alone with aset task to perform the new scholar seemed 
utterly helpless ; with assistance. she proceeded quite rapidly. 
In fact she evinced in every study her dependence upon her in- 
structor. In aclass of eighteen or twenty pupils the amount 
of personal attention which a teacher can give to each one is 
necessarily limited. But in those few moments she often ac- 
complished more, apparently, than during the rest of the day. 

When she first came she avoided the deaf and dumb pupils, 
outside of school hours, preferring to associate with the blind 
girls, with whom she could communicate more readily. But as 
she acquired the faculty of expressing herself in signs, she re- 
versed this order, and ultimately I had much difficulty in com- 
pelling her to speak instead of using signs when conversing with 
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me—a provoking experience that I suppose every hearing teacher 
of semi-mutes has encountered. The errors she made in com- 
position were such as might have been expected, considering the 
imperfect education of her mother—phonetic spelling, faulty 
grammar, and no knowledge whatever of punctuation. She had, 
moreover, only a slight acquaintance with the science of num- 
bers. But before the year was ended she became accustomed 
to the school routine, and she passed a creditable examination 
at the close of the term. 

I had many questions that I intended to ask the mother when 
she returned in the autumn with her daughter, but during the 
summer she died, and her child returned alone. I regret that 
I cannot give a full description of her plan of instruction. 
This much I know: an illiterate woman, ignorant of the manual 
system of teaching deaf-mutes, and equally unacquainted with 
the theories of the oral method, hampered with the care of a 
large family and the drudgery incident to the life of a farmer’s 
wife, set to work patiently and faithfully to impart her scanty 
stock of learning to her child, and to prevent her from losing 
the power of speech. She succeeded. Her bowed figure and 
careworn face bore evidence of how great had been her efforts. 

A popular novelist has recently written a story, under the title 
which I have appropriated for this article. It is not a pleasing 
story, whatever may be said of the genius of its author and 
the ingenuity he has displayed in his narrative. It savors of 
the doctrine that these are degenerate times. Indiana was 
carefully selected by him, after making a trip to that State, and 
a study of its people and customs, as the locality best adapted 
for the culmination of his plot. An agreeable contrast to 
this picture is presented in the simple life of the mother of this 
deaf child, who hailed originally from this depraved State of 
Indiana, where, indeed, the girl was born. 

The mother of the Gracchi has gone into history, along with 
her illustrious sons, for the labor she bestowed upon their in- 
struction. It is hardly in the nature of things, perhaps, that 
the life-work of this American mother will ever be fully appre- 
ciated, even by the object of her devotion, and it may safely be 
asserted that her name will never appear upon the pages of the 
nation’s history. Yet every thoughtful student of human na- 
ture must feel more than a passing interest in such an “ in- 
stance” of earnest, unobtrusive self-sacrifice and love—the 
humble, earthly reflection of a love which passeth knowledge. 
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THE MENTAL TRAINING OF THE DEAF. 
BY HARRY WHITE, B. A., BEVERLY, MASS. 

An eminent teacher of the deaf and dumb once said to me, in 
a moment of generous despair, “ A deaf-mute must be taught 
through his memory from the beginning to the end of his course ; 
there is no means of reaching his understanding.” Every teacher 
who has experienced the difficulty of penetrating stubborn in- 
tellects or defective minds with the light of knowledge, a diffi- 
culty which tried his patience and exhausted all his resources, 
will be apt to concur in this forcible statement. So far as I 
can see, the whole system of deaf-mute education is based upon 
this ground, nor do I mean to question the utility or efficacy 
of such a method of instruction. But, still, it seems to me that 
the retentive faculty is much more constantly exercised than it 
ought to be, and the pupil is heavily handicapped in the race of 
life by this method. A deaf-mute of more than average intelli- 
gence, now living, used to relate with amusement the following 
story concerning himself. Soon after leaving school he was 
accosted by a traveler on the highway with the following ques- 
tion: “ How far is it to Hillsboro?” The innocent reply which 
he gave was a simple “ Yes, sir.” The stranger gazed at him 
fora moment as if in doubt whether he was addressing an 
idiot or a lunatic, and rode away without any further word. The 
mental ignorance under which this intelligent deaf-mute labored 
afterwards gave way to the stern necessities of the world, which 
sharpened his wits and taught- him some things that he had not 
learned at school. The old adage, “ experience is the best 
teacher,” has been found true in the lives of many who have 
graduated from institutions, but it has proved a hard teacher to 
most of them. 

Though it may be true that the memory is a valuable factor 
in the matter of education, the thinking or reflective faculty 
deserves more attention than is usually paid to it, and fully 
merits the best efforts of a teacher. It will be found a much 
more valuable aid than the retentive faculty in the end. A mem- 
ory that receives impressions like wax and retains them like 
marble is worse than useless if not animated by the soul of in- 
telligence. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, formerly president of 
Harvard University, says in reference to teaching the art of 


reading: “In certain directions great heights may be gained by 
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one who reads and reflects as he reads, even without observa- 
tion or knowledge of the outward world, but those heights 
do not lie in the direction which must be trodden by 
the boy who is to go into the workshop at an early 
age. Observation and reflection, the comparison of what 
he has learned through the five gateways of knowledge, 
must come in to aid him in the interpretation of what he reads. 
If his intelligence be not called into play, or if he have little 
general intelligence, his reading is likely to be of little worth.” 
In another place he adds the self-evident truth, “'To allow a 
child to read what he cannot at least partially comprehend, is to 
encourage him to read without thought, which is the greatest 
hindrance to all literary and scientific progress.” 

It is a fact that cannot be disputed that the reflective powers 
of the deaf and dumb are too little used by themselves in trying 
to unravel the intricacies of language. If the opinion of a 
deaf-mute has any weight, the secret of success in deaf-mute 
instruction lies in the practice and use of those powers of obser- 
vation and understanding, which are possessed by all in various 
degrees of perfection. Teach your pupils to depend upon their 
own powers, and you teach them to educate themselves. Set 
their minds to thinking, and you set in motion a resistless force 
that will go on of its own accord accumulating material and 
speed. Nowhere can the truth of the foregoing observation be 
more clearly proved than in the daily experience of the students 
of the National Deaf-Mute College. Before entering college 
they are mainly dependent upon their teachers for help and 
guidance on the steep path of knowledge, accustomed but little 
to the exercise of their own judgment and understanding. As 
a consequence they acquire what may be termed a sort of pas- 
sive intelligence; but once within the classic walls, under a 
system of government which forces them, as it were, back 
upon themselves, with no officers or supervisors to keep 
guard over them during study hours, thus being compelled to 
depend upon their own latent powers, and receiving credit for 
their recitations only according to the degree of ability with 
which these powers have been put forth, the consequences are, 
as may be expected, their intelligence becomes peculiarly active, 
rendering their further progress a possibility which has aston- 
ished the skeptics and gratified the generous friends of deaf- 
mute education. Then their self-education in after life—for a 
man’s education is never finished—hbecomes an easy matter. A 
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training which brings the dormant powers into play and de- 
velops these powers until the scholars acquire a just confidence 
in themselves and their abilities is the best means of instruction. 
It is emphatically a mental training that will prove an invalu- 
able aid when the time comes, as it must come sooner or later, 
for,the pupil to think and act for himself. 

A pupil will reproduce with accuracy in words whatever his 
teacher describes graphically in measured motions of the hands 
and arms, with an accuracy like that of a machine manipulated 
by a master-hand ; but, if left to himself, he will sometimes be 
unable to compose even a simple sentence correctly. It would 
be better, after having taught the necessary elements of a sen- 
tence, to let the pupil form sentences himself out of the mere 
ground-work of an idea furnished by the teacher. Instead of 
signs in the teaching of language, let the use of questions or 
exercises on the black-board be substituted. With advanced 
pupils it is much easier to dispense with signs entirely in the 
class-room than is generally supposed, if the teacher sets his 
mind upon doing so. Where there is a will there isa way. The 
practice of pairing off the pupils to ask each other questions on 
all sorts of subjects would tend to develop a ready power of ex- 
pression, calling into play as it does both their retentive and re- 
flective faculties. Also, particular instruction in epistolary 
composition would be of great advantage to the pupils, for 
their education in this branch of knowledge is sadly deficient, 
as I have good reason to know. Writing. letters for practice on 
the black-board once in a while would be a good method of in- 
struction. The ability to write a good letter is a rare achieve- 
ment among the deaf. The reading of books and papers is one 
of the best means of self-improvement on the part of the pupils, 
and for such a purpose a reading-room should be established in 
connection with every institution; the small outlay would be 
repaid ten times over by the increased intelligence and quicker 
aptitude of the pupils. The only trouble is what books, what 
papers, what magazines to read; but it is safe to presume that 
the simpler the language, the better adapted it is to the wants 
of the pupils, no matter of how long standing in the institution. 
Such little magazines as “ Babyland” and “Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery,” which are published for mere children, would 
be excellent reading for pupils even of advanced age, for I 
question the ability of many graduates to understand correctly 
the simple stories contained in those magazines. For pupils of 
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three years’ standing, the magazine “ Our Little Ones and the 
Nursery,” published by the Russel Publishing Company, of No. 
36 Broomfield street, Boston, would form one of the best means 
of acquiring a command of simple, idiomatic English, leaving 
the poetry out of the question, and a copy of it should be placed 
in the hands of every pupil who has made some progress in the 
formation of sentences. The “ Youth’s Companion” is a trifle 
too advanced for any but members of the higher classes. 

As an example of the power of intelligence, a deaf-mute will 
hold obstinately to the opinion that a pound of lead weighs 
more than a pound of feathers, and no amount of authority can 
convince him of the contrary until you explain to him that the 
difference does not lie in weight but in quantity only. This 
shows the expediency of appealing to the reasoning powers or 
intelligence, rather than to the. memorizing power, whenever 
possible ; for the understanding once reached, the memory will 
take care of itself, as an old proverb says with truth. 

There is another important use to which the study of arith- 
metic may well be put besides teaching the science of numbers— 
a use which deserves more than a passing notice, on account of 
its many peculiar advantages in mental training. As a means 
of imparting a correct knowledge of the complex forms of lan- 
guage, it is certainly one of the best that can be devised. I do 
not mean merely the dry form of computation which has fixed 
rules of its own and allows no deviation from them, but the-liter- 
ary form in which it is expressed, as in questions and examples or 
problems. The mere operation of nuwbers or figures requires 
an effort of the memory without tasking the intelligence to any 
great extent, and this effort of memory is easily achieved by 
even the dullest scholars; nay, I have known the veriest igno- 
ramuses to be. better at figures, strictly speaking, than other 
more intelligent scholars who possessed an indifferent memory. 
Rules, tables, and definitions are easily mastered by the mem- 
ory, but when it comes to problems or other questions requir- 
ing calculation, the discriminating powers of the mind will be 
called into play. How many persons are there, even among the 
hearing, who can say that they fully understood the numberless 
definitions of arithmetic, geography, natural philosophy, etc., 
with which their minds were crammed in their early days? Not 
many, I presume. Among the deaf the best mathematicians 
are generally the worst masters of language, and vice versa. 
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It is not by the mere mechanical art of memory that a knowl- 
edge of the rules and construction of language can be taught. 
Far from it. It is upon the meaning of the words, and the sense 
of the whole sentence, that the pupil exercises his intelligence or 
understanding. He must be forced to do his own thinking, and 
this will be one point gained, one step in advance. The very 
form of the sentence, its connections and dependencies, will 
naturally arrest his attention and demand the use of his per- 
ceptive powers, thus teaching language without seeming to 
do so, and, like Moli¢re’s M. Jourdain, the pupil will learn to 
talk prose without knowing it. The next step will be an at- 
tempt to answer the question in a correct grammatical form, 
using the right person, the right number, tense, etc. The 
teacher will find this the most appropriate time for impress- 
ing upon the minds of his pupils all the rules of language 
which he desires them to know. If the masculine gender is 
meant, then the personal pronoun fe can be taught and under- 
stood. Is it the past tense that is wanted? Then the general 
termination of the verbs will be given and remembered, and so 
on with other necessary elements of language. In this way a 
great deal can be taught in a short time, and if persisted in it 
will result in a more rapid progress on the part of the pupils in 
u branch of knowledge that is the most difficult for them to 
comprehend. 

This modus operandi possesses one merit which will recom- 
mend itself to all engaged in the arduous profession of teaching. 
It brings the reflective powers into exercise, a thing much needed 
on the part of the deaf and dumb in their acquisition of jan- 
guage ; for to what else is their poverty of language due but to 
the want of proper mental training? Though constant prac- 
tice may not make them perfect masters of language, yet the 
impetus which such a systematic training of the mental facul- 
ties will give to the dormant spirit of intelligence will last 
through a lifetime, inspiring them with a confidence, the want 
of whiclt is one of the most fatal drawbacks to their progress 
and self improvement. 


SOCIETY AND THE ORALLY RESTORED DEAF-MUTE. 


BY MISS SARAH H. PORTER, LYNN, MASS. 

Tue much argued question of articulation versus signs « an 
hardly fail to awaken in every good language-teacher a desire 
to investigate the subject for himself. 

One who really loves this fascinating work, feeling within 
himself the power to do it well, often finds in his class-room 
the greatest enjoyment of his life. While he thus realizes, day 
by day, the sure reward that comes in the doing of the work, 
he is often weary and heart-sick at the meagre result of his best 
endeavors. At such times the question will come, Would it not 
be possible to teach more language and impart more knowledge 
by a different method ? 

His chief end and aim is to give his pupils that command of 
language without which they are isolated in the outside world. 
He cares little by what system it is attained. He feels a sort 
of irritation towards all that hinders his work in this direction, 
whether it be the inversions of signs, the slow hopelessness of 
lip-reading, or the time lost—for language at least—in correct- 
ing faulty articulation. 

He finds little help in the partisan writings of opposing 
leaders. Acknowledging their superior wisdom and experience, 
admitting his own comparative ignorance and inexperience, 
claiming only his strong interest in the work, he will sooner or 
later seek to decide the question for himself. To do this satis- 
factorily he must become familiar with both systems, and must 
also gain an outside view of the deaf-mute from the stand-point 
of society. 

Following out an experience of this nature, with no desire 
save for a personal knowledge of the truth, the writer, while en- 
gaged in other subsequent teaching, has attempted to gain this 
outside view of the social result of deaf-mute oral teaching. 
The result of that endeavor forms the subject of this paper. 

In the report of the Milan Convention we are told that “ar- 
ticulation restores the deaf-mute to society ;” that it “places the 
deaf on the same platform that we ourselves occupy ;” that 
deaf-mutes “ differ from the rest of mankind only when they are 
taught signs ;” that “speech is a source of intense delight to 
them,” and that “not only their own language but foreign 
tongues may be acquired with fluency.” 
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The physical advantages of the oral method are also dwelt 
upon, and we are gravely assured that “whereas chilblains 
were formerly common to all the inmates of the Glasgow Insti- 
tution, now they only attack those taught by the silent system.” 

Ignoring the “ whereas chilblains” with only a passing sigh 
that articulation does so little for hearing people in this respect, 
we are from the preceding statements led to infer that the deaf- 
mute finds articulation and lip-reading a ready and sufficient 
means of communication through life ; and that society, finding 
itself less cut off from intercourse with the deaf than by the 
manual method, pronounces this system satisfactory and agree- 
able. It is also claimed that the restored deaf-mute, leaving 
school with a fair command of English, goes on acquiring lan- 
guage through lip-reading by his constant association with 
hearing persons; that he is less isolated than one taught by 
signs, and that he will prefer the companionship of hearing 
people to that of the deaf and dumb. In the case of a bright 
semi-mute these claims may be occasionally realized, but we 
believe them to be wholly unfounded so far as the great majority 
of congenital mutes are concerned. 

It is true that one born deaf may be taught to articulate as 
distinctly—never so pleasantly—as a semi-mute, or even a semi- 
deaf pupil whose speech has become defective. That he will 
ever attain, through the oral method, sufficient language and 
mental development to make that distinct speech practically 
available as his only means of communication, is highly improb- 
able, if not impossible. : 

Lip-reading—“ educated guess work,” as Professor Bell calls 
it—depends so much more upon the power to catch things from 
their connection, to see at a glance what the missing word must 
be to complete the sense, than on any literal reading from the 
lips, that it is hardly possible to one who has not a quick brain 
and a good command of language. So many words look alike 
that a dull child, lacking this power to discriminate between 
sense and nonsense through poverty of language or slowness of 
thought, will often reproduce a meaningless succession of Eng- 
lish which, upon analysis, proves to be exact lip-reading. That 
the process is painfully slow, its most ardent advocates will 
hardly deny. That it is too slow for the comfort of society is: 
evident from the remarks one hears from outsiders who are not 
specially interested in the person dependent upon it. 

“T wish Miss would use a writing pad when she visits 
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here,” said one lady of a semi-mute visitor; “I should enjoy 
her visits so much better if we could talk about more things. 
We could, through writing. As it is, I am so uncomfortable, 
every minute, at having to repeat so much, that I only venture 
on the weather and the health of the family.” I know of a 
mother who, when remonstrated with for making signs to her 
child, a semi-mute, replied, “Oh, it takes too long to talk to 
him.” 

Every articulation-teacher is familiar with the request “ You 
ask him,” etc.—a tacit acknowledgement that the visitor feels 
himself unable to communicate with the child. One of the best 
lip-readers I ever knew said, ‘“ People very soon tire of talking 
with us. They find it too hard work to make us understand.” 
I question whether many oralist teachers really depend upon it, 
as the great channel of instruction. “From speech and lip- 
reading to writing” is an accepted theory; the reverse of the 
formula, a common practice. 

A deaf child finds the rapid, careless speech of people in gen- 
eral such a different thing from the accurate, measured articu- 
lation of his teachers, who invariably exaggerate, even if they 
escape the common fault of mouthing, that in the transition 
from school to social life he often loses confidence in his power 
to read the lips of strangers. Hence the impatient shake of 
the head and determined silence with which he usually meets 
their advances. 

An oral teacher soon falls into one rut of spoken language 
with his pupils, using the same sentences over and over to save 
the time that would be taken from the regular recitation if he 
waited until less familiar forms were read from his lips. An- 
other habit, too easily acquired and leading to “ deaf-mutisms,” 
as they are incorrectly called, is that of clipping sentences to 
save time, and addressing pupils in a sort of Chinese English ; 
as, “not good: bad;” “very, very;” “never;” “not the same: 
another ;” “talk more,” etc., etc. Of course the child’s language 
and lip-reading suffer from these almost universal faults. If it 
ended in the school-room, and the claim that new language is 
constantly acquired in the outside world were true, its effects 
would be less deplorable; but society soon falls into the same 
habit, and fights shy of all idiomatic or figurative language. It 
does not take long for one to learn that the most ponderous 
and solemn undertaking of life is to make a deaf-mute under- 
stand a joke through lip-reading. Consequently the family 
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friends of a deaf person learn to simplify their language, and 
society, in its intercourse with the deaf through lip-reading, 
confines itself almost wholly to the merest commonplaces. 

Seeing the facility with which some semi-mutes read the lips, 
and knowing nothing of the difficulties of language, many people 
will always cry “ Marvelous!” at an exhibition of lip-reading. 
It is marvelous in many ways. The poorest lip-reading is won- 
derful when one realizes the immense difficulty of its attainment. 
The best one ever sees is equally wonderful, as showing how 
little can be accomplished through long, hard years of patient, 
persevering labor. 

It may be urged that lip-reading is but one of many benefits 
of the oral system; that even though a deaf-mute may not 
readily understand others, the power to make himself under- 
stood by intelligible speech is a great advantage. So it is to 
the semi-mute. It would be to the congenital deaf-mute if he 
had anything tosay. This brings us again to the consideration 
of the great question of language. 

The writer knows from actual observation, having as a teacher 
closely watched for this one point in visitors, that, to ninety- 
nine out of every hundred strangers, “teaching deaf children to 
talk” means giving them the ability to say anything and every- 
thing which a hearing child could say almost as soon as their 
lips are unlocked. 

These people, intelligent enough in other respects, apparently 
believe the English language to be /atent within one, and only 
waiting for an avenue of expression through speech. Articula- 
tion owes half its outside popularity to this general ignorance. 
Strangers hear a child say plainly, “I want some water,” and 
are delighted. They will not understand why he cannot say 
everything he wants to equally intelligently. To most people 
the term language, as used by teachers of the deaf, is extremely 
vague. An outsider can never appreciate the immense diffi- 
culty of its acquisition. The common ignorance regarding this 
broad subject is not confined to uneducated people. We find 
it in all classes. Three out of four teachers in a city school 
with whom I recently talked upon this point displayed the 
same thoughtlessness. These teachers all work under a super- 
intendent whose hobby is language. But language as taught in 
public schools begins at the point where a deaf child leaves off. 

While the congenitally deaf may be taught to speak distinctly, 
their voices will usually remain unnatural and disagreeable. 
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The harsh, grating effect of these uncouth voices upon strangers 
is especially marked. “I would rather never hear my child 
speak than to hear him speak in a voice like that,” is a common 
criticism of strangers. “ Will she ever talk any better? Will 
her voice always sound so harsh?” was lately asked of a child 
reckoned by her teachers an exceptionally good talker. Most 
oral teachers can, I imagine, recall the horrible repulsion ex- 
perienced as they stood for the first time in the entrance-hall 
of an articulation school, listening in pained wonder to the 
varied, half-human vocal sounds that issued from the different 
class-rooms. Many can remember special voices which, with a 
strange dissonance, haunted even their dreams through the first 
months of labor in what seemed a new world among a new 
class of human beings; for the deaf and dumb are different 
from other people and will always be regarded as a distinct, 
peculiar class, whether taught by signs or by articulation. It 
is useless for teachers to shut their eyes to this fact. No sys- 
tem can “restore the deaf-mute to society.” The deaf them- 
selves realize this truth most keenly. They know, too, that 
their voices are disagreeable, attracting unpleasant attention 
wherever they go. Wheu talking with each other in public 
they almost invariably speak without voice; with strangers 
they talk as little as possible. 

The other day I happened to be in a public waiting-room 
with two deaf persons, one of whom depended upon writing 
and signs; the other upon speech and lip-reading. We con- 
versed with the first for some time through writing, with an 
occasional sign, without attracting especial attention. As soon 
as the second spoke, every eye in the room was turned curiously 
upon him, and while we remained our little group was the 
centre of annoying observation. The claim that articulation 
renders the person dependent upon it less conspicuous than the 
use of signs cannot, we believe, be sustained by actual ex- 
perience. 

The mistaken expectation that a deaf child will improve each 
year in articulation, as in his other studies, is a frequent source 
of disappointment to friends and relatives of the deaf. On the 
contrary, the younger children of an oral school are, in most 
eases, more readily understood than the older pupils. They 
have but little language, are thoroughly drilled in the few 
sentences they do know, and so repeat them slowly and dis- 
tinctly. With the added language and mental development of 
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each year, arise new difficulties in articulation. The pupil must 
depend more upon himself for the pronunciation of new words, 
he has more to say, and, in the natural attempt to express him- 
self rapidly, he grows careless. Hence what he is trying to say 
often remains a mystery between himself and his teacher. 
Society will not accept as “restored” a deaf-mute whose speech 
is not intelligible enough to admit of his reading his own essay 
upon the day of his graduation from an oral school. 

It is claimed that deaf children are eager to talk; that they 
take an “intense delight” in speech. Now, a live, earnest 
teacher can rouse the most stupid class to a temporary enthu- 
siasm for any study, even the-hard, mechanical drudgery of 
articulation ; but we have yet to see that teacher who can secure 
in his pupils any continuous effort to use speech on the play- 
ground or in the play-room when communicating with one 
another. It is easy to teach a child to say beautifully, «I do 
not want to make signs; I want to talk.” Nor is this wholly 
untruthful. He does want to talk, as every blind child wants 
to see; but when remonstrating with him for not talking, one 
gets the more natural if less satisfactory answers, “I like signs 
better than talk;” “I cannot never talk nicely ;” “I do not talk 
the same as my sister; she can hear,” ete. Every oral teacher 
knows that fighting signs is like fighting original sin. Put 
deaf children together, and they wi// make signs secretly, if not 
openly, in their intercourse with each other. How can they do 
otherwise? Imagine the games of hearing children carried on 
by any such slow process as_speech and lip-reading! Suppose 
a party of deaf boys playing their favorite game of “ firemen.” 
They understand each other perfectly, and are enjoying them- 
selves immensely. A well-meaning but stupidly zealous teacher 
passes through the yard and reproves the ringleader for mak- 
ing signs. The reproof is gentle enough, but the merry game 
is spoiled ; for what boy, rushing upon a burning house to save 
a brother fireman, could stop, turn around, arrange his follow- 
ers so they may see his lips, and say, even if he had language to 
soexpress himself, ‘‘ Throw—a—stream—of—water—on—the— 
roof; the—man—will—suffocate!” when, by half a dozen signs, 
he can put the whole scene vividly before his comrades. A 
conscientious teacher may feel it his duty to check the free use 
of signs, but if he has any love for his children, any recogni- 
tion of the divine rights of childhood, he will find that duty 
irksome and distasteful. 
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Deaf-mutes will congregate together after leaving school, no 
matter by what system they are taught. There are, doubtless, 
serious objections to their doing so; but the fact remains that 
they prefer the society of the deaf and dumb to that of hearing 
people. One of them, a fair talker of average ability, said to 
me recently, “It troubles hearing people to talk with us. 
We understand them very slowly. We understand each other 
very fast. We are happier together.” At best the life of one 
born deaf must be very lonely and pitifully narrow. A few 
fortunate. deaf children are pushed forward by wealth and 
family influence; but the great mass of deaf-mutes, though 
tolerated and pitied, are never received by society upon an 
equal footing with hearing people. 

That system must be acknowledged best, by the real friends 
of the deaf and dumb, which most fully answers a// the needs 
of this unfortunate class. 

From three years’ experience as a teacher by the oral method, 
supplemented by an outside view of its meagre results, and 
from a subsequent admirable and ample opportunity to observe 
the combined system and its results in a large institution, the 
writer is satisfied of the incontestable superiority of signs over 
speech as a means of instruction for the great majority of con- 
genital deaf-mutes. 


THE COMBINED SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


BY JOB WILLIAMS, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue method variously desiguated as the eclectic system, the 
combined system, or the American system, is that in which a// 
the pupils have their general education carried on through the 
medium of signs, writing, and the manual alphabet, while such 
pupils as show aptness in acquiring articulation and lip-reading 
are taught these as special branches of instruction. This method 
is strongly opposed by the pure oralists and by some of the 
staunchest advocates of the manual method, though for different 
reasons; the pure oralists claiming that the use of signs is a hin- 
drance to the articulators in the acquisition of language, while 
some manual teachers would divorce the two systems on the 
ground of the loss, both to the articulating and the mute por- 
tions of the school, by the interruption to the classes, caused by 
the withdrawal of the articulating pupils for a stated time each 
day. 
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Replying to these objections in their inverse order, I would 
say in relation to the articulating portion of the class, first, that 
to such pupils as can acquire enough of articulation and lip-read- 
ing to make them of practical use the loss will generally be com- 
pensated by the gain, if the teacher takes pains so to arrange the 
exercises of his class, as to have it employed either on those 
things in which the pupil is least deficient, or to have some study, 
which he can omit entirely with least loss to himself, come reg- 
ularly at the time of the pupil’s absence from his manual instruc- 
tion. In the case of semi-mutes this can be accomplished gen- 
erally with ease, as their previous knowledge of language, ac- 
quired through the ear, is entirely out of proportion to their 
advancement in other things, and frequently makes it very diffi- 
cult to classify them properly on that very account. In such 
cases the abseuce of the articulating pupils, during a part of the 
purely language exercises, would be an advantage both to them- 
selves and to the rest of the class, as processes specially adapted 
to that part of the class who have acquired no language through 
the ear would be tedious to the semi-mutes, and their absence 
would leave more time to be devoted exclusively to those speci- 
ally needing that particular kind of instruction. 

Secondly. Granting that there is some loss and no apparent 
compensation to the non-articulating portion of the class, yet 
justice to such pupils as have the ability to acquire enough of 
articulation and lip-reading to be of ‘practical use demands for 
them an opportunity to acquire those branches. We have no 
more right to sacrifice this least disabled class to increase the 
advantages of those more heavily weighted by their infirmity, 
than we have to take the opposite course. The greatest good to 
the greatest number must be our aim. And in this work, as in 
all others, this end cannot be attained without some sacrifice. 
There must be mutual concessions and mutual forbearance. 

Now as to the objection of the oralists. What truth is there 
in the assertion that the use of signs is a hindrance to the acqui- 
sition of language by the articulating portion of the school? 
None whatever. Of course, in any fair comparison, pupils of 
nearly equal mental endowments and of similar conditions in 
other respects should be taken. Proceeding on this basis, and 
taking even the very best among the semi-mutes, we may affirm 
without fear of successful contradiction that in the only respect 
in which the oralists claim pré-eminent advantage for their 
pupils over the pupils of the manualists, viz., the mastery of 
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the English language even in its idioms, the graduates of the 
manual schools will not suffer in the least in the comparison. 
In both cases they will be able to understand readily and will 
be understood by those about them through oral speech. Both 
have learned idiomatic language largely through the ear, and 
this knowledge has been of great assistance in acquiring lip- 
reading. There are graduates of combined institutions who 
are able to hold their own with the graduates of any articulating 
school for the deaf in this country, or in any other country, in 
the use of either tongue or pen, and who, judged by their 
knowledge of the English language and their facility in its use, 
would stand no mean comparison with a majority of the grad- 
uates of colleges for hearing students. 

It was amusing to notice in an essay read by an enthusiastic 
oralist at the Milan Convention, inveighing against the manual 
schools for their want of success in teaching language, a quota- 
tion from an article written by a teacher in this country, as an 
endorsement of the ground taken ; the essayist being apparently 
entirely unconscious of the fact that the polished phrases and 
well-rounded periods of the paragraph quoted were the produc- 
tion of a semi-mute educated by the manual system, and a 
graduate of the school in which he was then a teacher, and 
were in themselves a sufficient answer to the charge she was 
endeayoring to make them sustain.* 

But the cases of pre-eminent success other than semi-mutes 
in both classes of schools are the exceptions, and are about as 
rare as masters of Greek and Latin among college graduates. 
The mass of our pupils get a fair knowledge of the English 
language. They learn to use it intelligibly, grammatically, 
though simply, and with facility, though only a small minority 
of them attain to the mastery of English idioms in general. 

Then if we proceed to consider the case of pupils other than 
semi-mutes, how does it stand? “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” By the testimony of many entirely unprejudiced visitors, 
both official and unofficial, again and again repeated, after ex- 
amination of the results of both systems of instructions, and by 
the testimony of experts in the manual system, and of experts 
in the oral system who surely would have no prejudice in our 
favor, the attainments of pupils in language under the manual 
system are far greater than those of pupils under the oral sys- 
tem of instruction. They have a more definite and accurate 
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knowledge of the meaning of words. Their inversions in lan- 
guage are, to say the least, not more frequent. They make no 
more omissions. Their sentences are more grammatically con- 
structed and they use their verbs more correctly. My own 
personal experience in repeated examinations of schools employ- 
ing the oral method fully confirms this testimony. 

These results are just what one ought to expect when the 
case is understood. Language is learned by practice, and the 
success will be proportionate to the amount of practice. The 
sign-language enables the teacher to express ideas so clearly 
and rapidly, and the pupils to understand the ideas so fully 
when thus expressed, that a vast amount of time is saved for 
practice in language exclusively. Leaving out of consideration 
for the time all other advantages to be derived from the manual 
method, the pupil under this method actually has a larger 
amount of, and much more varied practice in, the English lan- 
guage itself, and, as might be expected, gains superior results. 

“ But,” says the oralist, “how can that be? I use language 
incessantly with my class.” True, but as a rule you are so 
slowly understood by your pupils, and must do so much more 
of individual work, that the manual teacher will have each mem- 
ber of his class understand and express in the English language 
ten ideas in the time that it takes an oral class of the same 
number of pupils to understand and express one through the 
same medium. ‘T'wo men of equal strength and skill at work on 
logs of the same size may be expected to cut them off in about 
the same length of time, but not if one uses a jack-knife and the 
other a cross-cut saw. In the instruction of deaf-mutes the 
manual method answers to the cross-cut saw every time. 

“ But,” says the oralist, “Ido not talk to my class in a slow 
way. I talk to them just as I would to a class of hearing child- 
ren.” That may be. I have seen that done, but I never yet 
have seen a class who could understand you as a class of hearing 
children would. What you may say to them in this way and 
what they fully comprehend may be two very different things. 
I think that you yourself will be ready to admit that they gen- 
erally are, especially if the subject of conversation be at all un- 
familiar. Nobody doubts the ability of the teachers in oral 
schools to talk fluently, but unfortunately that does not always 
secure the same ability on the part of the pupils. 

Many oralists, perhaps most of them, are willing to concede 
to the manual schools more rapid progress in language at first, 
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but claim that the loss is more than made up to their pupils by 
increased facility in communicating with those about them. Do 
facts warrant this assertion? We have carefully examined this 
point, and find from personal observation, from the testimony 
of official and unofficial visitors, from the testimony of experts 
in each system, and from many friends and neighbors of both 
classes of schools, that those who have been taught articulation 
under the combined system do not compare unfavorably in artic- 
ulation and lip-reading with those taught by the oral system. 

There are graduates of both classes of schools who find little 
difficulty in communicating orally with their friends, but they 
form only a small proportion of the whole number of pupils who 
go out from the schools. From this degree of success there are 
all varying grades, until the zero point is reached, and whatever 
benefit is to be derived from articulation and lip-reading is 
shared equally by the articulating pupils of the manual schools 
with those of the oral schools. 

It is evident, then, that pupils who can learn articulation and 
lip-reading may be taught them as well under the combined 
system as under the oral system; that under both systems there 
will be varying degrees of success, and that these will be in 
about the same proportions under each system; that in the 
acquisition of language the pupils of the schools using the 
American system make much more rapid progress than those of 
the oral schools. 

Now, if we turn to the general education of the pupils/what 
do we find to be the state of the case? There is, and there can 
be, no question that the facility of communication between teach- 
ers and pupils under the American system makes it easily pos- 
sible to stimulate and develop their mental faculties and to store 
their minds with all sorts of useful information, building them 
up and broadening them with ideas which are far in advance of 
their ability to express them in written language. And this 
quickening of their mental faculties renders them more apt in 
the acquisition of language. This is true even among bright 
semi-mutes, and when we turn from them to the more seriously 
disabled portion of our pupils, the advantage of the use of signs 
increases as their mental capacity or their aptness in acquiring 
articulation and lip-reading diminishes. It is sometimes sup- 
posed that these two things always go together. There could be 
no greater mistake. Mental capacity of a very high order is not 
unfrequently found in pupils who are almost wholly wanting in 
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that peculiar quickness of eye required in lip-reading and the 
imitative power required in articulation, and vice versa. More- 
over there are in every school for the deaf many who must 
depend almost wholly upon the sign-language for any mental 
development, and to deprive them of its use is no less unkind 
than to take from the exhausted swimmer the life-preserver 
which alone stands between him and death. 

While we cannot but admire the enthusiasm and the unselfish 
devotion of the teachers who are so earnestly striving through 
the use of the oral system “to restore their pupils to society,” 
and rejoice with them in any even partial degree of success in 
their efforts, we yet most sincerely regret that they do not see 
how much more they might do for them if, while retaining all 
that is good in that system, they would add to it the very great 
advantages which they might derive from the manual system. 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON DEAF-MUTES AND THEIR 
EDUCATION. 
BY PAUL DENYS, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO. 

Whoever reads the Annals after the manner in which Bacon 
would have certain books perused, viz., “to weigh and con- 
sider,” must find it of great utility as a guide in the devious 
path of deaf-mute teaching, for, to borrow a phrase from Mat- 
thew Arnold, it contains “the best that has been thought and 
said in the world” respecting our profession. The careful 
reader must, however, be struck with one painful fact—the 
avowed Jack of language in most of our pupils. This, indeed, 
is the wail of almost every pen. It is the Alpine summit our 
professional Napoleons are everywhere endeavoring to scale. 

In studying the many able articles which have been written 
on that point we find that four great methods or systems, viz., 
the oral and the manual, the scientific and the natural—are 
now vying with one another to supply the want. To attempt 
touching upon these were almost as rash as it is for the hum- 
ming bird to affront the peril of a croccdile’s teeth—such stern 
positions having been taken on all sides. My purpose, as the 
heading of this paper indicates, is rather to offer such reflec- 
tions upon various points affecting deaf-mute instruction as I 
have formed in my intercourse with this class of children. 
Where men so widely differ I can only claim for what I may 
advance the respect due the enunciation of an honest opinion. 
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When a deaf-mute first comes to school he has no language 
save a few instinctive gestures. He no doubt possesses certain 
ideas, as experience demonstrates. The aim of the teacher is to 
give him the power to express his thoughts in our vernacular. 
Signs, the means—language, the end ; signs, the scaffolding— 
language, the temple. I should not here refer to the pantomimic 
dialect which, as I ami aware, is a threadbare theme, were it not 
to ask if it will ever be satisfactorily decided whether its use in 
the class-room tends to hasten or retard the progress of our 
pupils; or are signs like the apples of Istkahar, with one half 
sweet and the other sour? Are these gestures the tares that 
choke the seed of the written word which it is our chief aim to 
cultivate, or are they the glorious rain and glad sunshine that 
will vivify that seed and make it bring forth a bounteous har- 
vest? To my mind they are a powerful element in deaf-mute 
education which may be productive of good or evil according as 
we use them. To give an individual sign foran individual word, 
without a written example illustrative of its meaning or mean- 
ings, 1s a pernicious practice. Education means to draw out, 
not to cram, give, therefore, a word for an idea instead of an 
idea for a word. There is also a difference between translating 
printed words methodically into signs, and having a simple ges- 
tural narration of any familiar event described in written lan- 
guage. In the former case only a faint apprehension of the 
word is gained; in the latter way the pupil’s ability to write 
correctly may be fairly tested. This is evinced by the accuracy 
with which a semi-mute with a poor knowledge of signs can 
interpret your meaning, whereas the congenital mute —panoplied, 
it is true, in all the luxury of pantomime, but deficient in our 
vernacular——will produce but a very imperfect version. Here, 
therefore, tact is king. 

To argue that these abnormal children are to acquire lan- 
guage as others do, is, of course, impossible on the face of it; 
the eye, in one case, being the avenue tothe mind; inthe other, 
the ear That we should appeal to the eye of the deaf in the 
manner a mother speaks to her hearing infant is a different 
thing. Equally erroneous is the assertion that they are to be 
taught in nearly the same way. If so, why have schools spe- 
cially designed for them ? Why talk of training-schools for 
teachers? Why have candidates subjected to a most rigorous 


examination on the “ theory and practice ” of deaf-mute instrue- 


tion, and expect the aspirant to sustaia a thesis upon some 
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given topic relating to our work before he takes the position of 
a full-fledged teacher and receives the emoluments thereof, as is 
done in the National Institute of Paris? Why this cry about 
the want of special text-books? No. One is already in the 
possession of that most potent auxiliary—language ; the other 
(unless he be extremely bright) will puzzle his brain a lifetime 
to acquire it even imperfectly. One has the instrument with 
which to work, the other is without it. It isan imperfect sense 
of the peculiar nature of the case which has led to this and 
similar countless errors. 

Time was when a deaf-mute was required to commit a lesson 
to memory and reproduce it without, sometimes, comprehend- 
ing a word of what he wrote. That was the artificial method. 
It turned out automatons. Latterly, thanks to zealous and in- 
telligent men, great strides have been made in the various modes 
of teaching. The most important as well as the most rational 
step, perhaps, is to get your pupil from the outstart to think in 
language. Until he does this, his phraseology will be grotesque, 
as, says Lord Macaulay, “is always the phraseology of those 
who think in one language and express themselves in another.” 
Dr. Itard has written : “It is of the utmost importance that the 
deaf-mute should think and express himself originally in the 
language of the speaking world.” But how shall this be ac- 
complished? As with us written or printed words are a pic- 
ture of sound, which becomes an intermediate link between the 
idea and the word, so with the deaf the manual alphabet fulfills 
the office that sound does for us; or, if you will, we arrive at 
the idea of the word by the actual or mental repetition of the 
syllables of which the word is composed, they arrive at the 
same by the formation of the manual alphabet—sound and for- 
mation being intermediaries between the idea and the word. It 
is, therefore, by the constant manipulation of the alphabet, which 
the pupil should in every possible way be encouraged to do, in 
and out of school, that he will acquire the habit of thinking in 
words. 

The answer given by Demosthenes to the question, what was 
the chief part of an orator, is well known. I think if I were 
asked the chief part of a teacher, I should say “ work, work, 
work,” of course, with method, because work without method 
will not accomplish much more than method without work. 

It must have been a teacher of the deaf and dumb who first 
conceived that there was no “royal road” to knowledge. Job 
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is often cited as a perfect model of patience, but, with all due 
reverence, I should wish his self-control had been tried within 
the classic precincts of some one of our institutions, with a 
picked class of all that is mixed, chaotic and murderoas of lan- 
guage. Whoever can stand that test is fit for promotion. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Towa Institution.—Miss Van Tassel has resigned her posi- 
tion as teacher. 


Kansas Institution.—Mr. Louis H. Jenkins, formerly super- 
intendent of this Institution, and previously connected with the 
Ohio and Illinois Institutions as teacher, and with the Wisconsin 
Institution as principal, died at his home, near Madison, Wis., 
on the 14th of March last. Mr. Jenkins retired from the pro- 
fession several years ago on account of his failing health, but 
never ceased to take an active interest in the education of the 
deaf. He was a man of good education, being a graduate of 
Hamilton College. He possessed considerable ability and untir- 
ing energy, and gave himself to his work with earnest devotion. 


Louisiana Institution.—Myr. Isidore Newman, of New, Or- 
leans, has presented the Institution with a supply of printing 
material; and the publication of the Pelican, which had been 
discontinued for several years, has now been resumed. 

Margate (England) Institution.—The Institution published 
at Easter the first number of a periodical called the Pamphlet. 
Its design is to supply amusement and instruction, and to keep 
up a friendly connection between the school and its former 
pupils. The first number contains 12 octavo pages of matter, 
all written in simple style and with special reference to the 
needs of the deaf. 


Michigan Institution.—Miss A. F. Birdsall has resigned the 
position of teacher, and is succeeded by Miss A. A. Hendershot. 


Mississippi Institution.—The publication of a paper called 
the Deaf-Mute Voice was begun in April last. It is edited in 
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a sprightly but discréet manner by Mr. Dobyns, the superin- 
tendent of the Institution, and neatly printed by the pupils. 

National College.—The following degrees have recently been 
conferred: Bachelor of Arts: James Lewis Smith, of Minne- 
sota; Thomas Francis Fox, of New York; Harry Reed, of Wis- 
consin ; and Charles Clifford Griffin, of the District of Columbia, 
who have completed the full collegiate course of study. Master 
of Arts, in course: Robert Patterson, of Ohio, a graduate 
of the College in 1870, and since that time a successful teacher 
in the Ohio Institution. Master of Arts, honorary : Edwin 
Allen Hodgson, editor of the Deaf~Mutes’ Journal, New York. 

An interesting feature of Presentation Day was the unveiling 
of the marble bust of the late President Garfield, “a tribute 
of gratitude from the alumni and friends of institutions for the 
deaf in America.” Appropriate addresses were made by Messrs. 
E. A. Hodgson and Robert Patterson in behalf of the donors. 
The bust, which is the work of Mr. Daniel C. French, is a noble 
representation of the honored statesman whose earnest advo- 
cacy in Congress of the higher education of the deaf is thus 
recognized. 

Mr. J. G. Parkinson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a graduate of the 
Yollege, has recently been admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. Parkinson, notwithstanding 
his total deafness, is one of the ablest and most successful pat- 
ent lawyers in the country. 


New Jersey Institution.--Mr. Weston Jenkins, of long expe- 
rience as a successful teacher in the New York Institution, and 
for several years past in charge of its high class, has been elected 
principal of the New Jersey Institution, which is to be opened 
for the admission of pupils in September next. 


New York Institution.—Dr. Carlton Carson, formerly con- 
nected with the Willard Asylum for the Insane, has been elected 
superintendent and physician. The Board of Directors adopted 
the following minutes on the resignations of Dr. Porter and 
Mr. Jenkins: 

In accepting the resignation of Dr. William Porter, late superintendent 
of the New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, the 
Board of Directors place on record their appreciation of the faithful ser- 
vice which Dr. Porter has rendered to the Institution for the past ten 
years, and of his untiring devotion to the moral and physical welfare of 
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the deaf-mutes committed to his care. Under his management the sanitary 
condition of the buildings and grounds has been improved, the health of 
the pupils has been good, the industrial departments have flourished, and 
harmony has prevailed throughout the Institution. Such results merit the 
hearty commendation of the Board of Directors, whichis herewith tendered 
to the retiring superintendent. 

In accepting the resignation of Prof. Weston Jenkins, for fifteen years 
an instructor in this Institution, the Board place upon record their esteem 
for him as an able, conscientious, faithful, and successful instructor; and, 
while parting from him with regret, they tender to the New Jersey State 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb their congratulations upon having 
* secured as principal and superintendent a gentleman of such energy, 
learning, and special fitness for the position to which he has been called. 


Ohio Institution.—Mr. Amasa Pratt, formerly of the Penn- 
sylvania and California Institutions, has been elected superin- 
tendent. Three of Mr. Pratt’s brothers have been teachers of 
the deaf, and one of his sisters was long matron of the Columbia 
Institution. 

Mr. James M. Park, a valued teacher, has resigned the posi- 
tion, and gone to California to engage in farming. 

Texas Institution.—There have been six attempts to destroy 
Institution buildings by fire during the present administration, 
but all the fires except one, which consumed the barn and 
stable, were discovered and extinguished before serious damage 


was done. 


St. Joseph's (Fordham, N. Y.,) Institute.--Madam Victorine 
Boucher, the earnest and devoted president of the Institute 
since its organization, died of pneumonia in April last. In ac- 
cordance with her dying wishes, no biographical sketch is 
published. Miss Mary B. Morgan continues to fill the position 
of superintendent. 


St. Joseph's (Hannibal, Mo.,) Institute-—A school for the 
deaf, called St. Joseph’s Deaf-Mute Institute, has been estab- 
lished by Sisters of Charity at Hannibal, Mo. It has twelve 
pupils. 


Wisconsin Institute——Mr. W. J. Fuller has resigned the 
position of teacher to engage iu business in Dakota. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Classification and Definition.—A correspondent asks us to 
“oive some definitions of the different classes into which the 
deaf and dumb are generally divided, viz , deaf-mutes, congenital 
deaf-mutes, congenital mutes, semi-mutes and semi-deaf.” and 


to “add any other classification that may seem desirable.” 
These and other terms employed in the literature of our pro- 
fession are not used by all writers in exactly the same sense, and 
it would certainly be an advantage if there could be a general 
agreement, at least among the contributors to the Annals, as to 
precisely what they mean. Our own definitions would be as 


follows: 

The deaf’: The entire class for whose education our institu- 
tions are established.—See Dr. E. M. Gallaudet’s article “ How 
shall the Deaf be Educated?” in the International Review for 
December, 1881, (reviewed in the Annals, vol. xxvii, p. 57,) and 
the remarks of Mr. L. J. Dudley and Dr. I. L. Peet at the 
Fourth Conference of Principals, (Annals, vol. xxv, p. 220.) 

Deaf-mutes : Persons so deaf from birth or from infancy that 
they have not acquired, and cannot acquire, the use of language 
through the sense of hearing. 

Deaf and dumb: Synonymous with deaf-mute.--We agree 
with Mr. Dudley in preferring the expression deaf-mute rather 
than deaf and dumb, as being “more accurate, more philosoph- 
ical, and more humane.” Both these terms are often less accu- 
rately used (as in the title of the Annals and the corporate 
names of many institutions) to include the whole class of the 
deaf. 

Congenital deaf-mutes : Deaf-mutes from birth. 

Congenital mutes; As usually employed, synonymous with 
congenital deaf-mutes ; though, strictly speaking, the term may 
also include persons who are not able to speak on account of 
feeble mental power or of some defect in the vocal organs.—In 
our own practice we try to avoid the use of the word mute for 
deaf-mute, because it is less exact, and moreover suggests to 
many minds an undertaker’s assistant at a funeral. This, how- 
ever, is merely a matter of taste, for the term as applied to 
deaf-mutes has high authority. 

Semi-mutes : The deaf who possess a knowledge of language 
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acquired through the sense of hearing, either in childhood be- 
fore the hearing was lost, or by means of continued partial hear- 
ing.—_Some witty and not unfounded criticisms upon the use of 
this term were made by a writer in the Annals, vol. xxvi, page 
245; but notwithstanding these objections the word is so con- 
venient and useful that it cannot well be spared. 

The semi-deaf: The deaf who have sufficient hearing to be 
of use to them in the acquisition of language, either with or 
without the aid of the hearing-tube, the audiphone, etc. Where 
a child’s hearing is somewhat defective, but not enough so to 
prevent him from receiving education in a common school with 
hearing children, we should characterize him as simply hard of 
hearing. 

Other terms of classification, sometimes convenient, most of 
them self-explaining, are te congenitally deaf, the congenitally 
semi-deaf, the adventitiously deaf, the adventitiously semi-deuf, 
the speaking deaf, the semi-speaking deaf, the speaking semi- 
deaf, the mute semi-deaf, the hearing mute, and the hearing 
semi-mute ; “these last two classes being usually persons of 
feeble mental power.” 

Deaf-Mutes as Testators.—My. G. Chandéze has a_ brief 
article on this important subject in the Conseiller Messager for 
November, 1882. He shows that there is nothing in the French 
law to prevent an intelligent deaf-mute who can read and write 
from making a holographic will in due form. As for uneducated 
deaf-mutes, they are not prohibited from making wills; but the 
only way in France, when one does not write his entire will him- 
self, (which, of course, the illiterate deaf-mute could not do,) is 
for him to dictate it, with considerable formality, to one or two 
notaries in the presence of a certain number of witnesses; and 
Mr. Chandéze regards the uncertainty of translation, in the case 
of an uneducated deaf-mute, as so great that it would be prac- 
tically impossible for him to dictate his will with the absolute 
precision required by the law. His conclusion is that, under 
the French law, the uneducated deaf-mute cannot make a valid 
will, since he cannot comply with the requisite formalities. 

But to distribute one’s property among the living,—the gift to 
take effect during the life of the giver,—no such formalities are 
required. It is only necessary that the act should be free, and 
that the donor should indicate with sufficient clearness the dis- 
position he desires to make of his property. This the intelli- 
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gent deaf-mute, though uneducated, can readily do by signs; 
and there is, therefore, nothing in the French law to prevent him 
from thus disposing of his possessions. On this point Mr. 
Chandéze quotes the following decision of the Cour de Cassation 
(Supreme Court) of France, rendered December 17, 1878 : 

Whereas no provision of law declares the deaf-mute incapable of con- 
tracting ; and whereas, in order to exercise this faculty, which belongs to 
all from whom the law has not expressly withheld it, it is sufficient that he 
give his clear and free consent in any transactions to which he is a party ; 
and whereas it is of little consequence that the deaf-mute is illiterate, 
provided he is capable of consenting and of expressing his desire; and 
whereas the faculty of contracting includes that of giving among the 
living, except where the law has formally excepted it; and whereas, 
though article 931 of the civil code provides that all acts of giving among 
the living shall take place before a notary in the ordinary manner of con- 
tracts, and that record shall be made thereof, yet this provision does 
not prevent the deaf-mute from exercising the faculty of giving among 
the living; and whereas the law does not prescribe for the act of giving 
among the living either dictation or any other special process for the 
manifestation of the desire of the deponent; therefore all the formali- 
ties of the act may be accomplished by the deaf-mute, although illiterate, 
who can, by any means whatever, make known his desire in such a way as 
to leave no doubt either of his intelligence or of his intention. 

The same principle, applied to the making of a will in the 
United States or any other country where the validity of the 
act depends upon the intelligence, freedom, and intention of 
the testator, rather than upon certain formalities, would justify 
the court in admitting the will of an uneducated deaf-mute to 
probate, as was done in the English case of John Geale, (Annals, 
xxiii, 176-178,) and in the recent American case of Horatio N. 
Foster, (Annals, xxvii, 101-106.) 

The Tenth Census.—The volume of the Tenth Census Report, 
(1880,) containing the deaf-mute returns, is not yet published, 
but the “Compendium” recently issued gives some of its 
statistics. They certainly show much greater completeness than 
those of any previous census, and there seems to be every rea- 
son to believe that the great pains taken to insure accuracy and 
eliminate errors have been very successful. The following ex- 
tract from the tables of Mr. Wines’s preliminary report, pub- 
lished in the Compendium, shows the considerable apparent in- 
crease in the number of deaf-mutes in the United States during 
the last thirty years as compared with the whole population— 
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an increase only apparent, doubtless, and due to the greater 


accuracy of the Tenth Census: 
1880. 1870. 1860 1850. 

Total population 50,155,783 38,558,371 31,443,321 23,191,876 
Deaf-mutes............. 33, 878 16, 205 12, 821 9, 803 
No. in each million 

of population 675 420 408 423 

The following table gives the number of deaf-mutes in the 
several States and Territories in 1880, indicating also sex, na- 
tivity, and race: 


|| White. ‘olor’d 
| 


| 
States and Territories. Total. Male. |Female.|| Native.) Foreign. 


Alabama..........- 383 | 
Arizona... al | 6 
Arkansas. .. } 
California... 

Colorado...... 

Connecticut .. 

Dakota ..... 

Delawa®e 

District of Columbia. 

Florida.... 

Georgia 

Idaho.... 

Iinois.. 

Indiana 

lowa.... 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 


Louisiana... 


310 


Massachusetts. 
Michigan ... 
Minnesota .. 


Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. 
New York...... 
North Carolina 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee .... 
Vermont 
Virginia...... 
Washington... 
West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 269 
Wyoming | I 


The United States 33,878 | 15,311 39371 | *3,217 
| 


* Among the ‘‘ Colored”’ are included 3 Chinese and 37 Indians. Of the Chinese, 2 are in 
California and tin Oregon. Of the Indians, 6 are in California, 1 in Dakota, 7 in Michigan 
2 in Montana, 1 in Nevada, 11 in New Mexico, 1 in Ohio, 4 in Oregon, 1 in ' irginia, and ; 
in Wyoming. P 7 3 


a 
| 04 9 495 288 
6 I 7 
240 || 483 6 417 72 
150 306 76 365 17 
41 || 74 ul 84 I 
247 | 505 60 559 6 
26 ; 32 31 62 1 
45 80 4 72 12 
48 || 162 7 133 36 
49 || 11 7 55 63 
399 812 7 * 320 
4 5 2 
963 || 1,876 320 2,179 23 3 
797 || 1,669 95 
470 || 893 159 1,046 6 
279 583 68 629 »2 
606 1,248 27 1,107 168 
52 296 228 505 19 388 196 
1,106 637 529 | 929 | 14 
500 2 203 327 3 500 
: 806 286 4 2 317 2By 
1,598 872 726 1,501 97 | 75 
8 I QD 2 

; 287 5 28 228 59 284 3 
Nev: oO | 2 
Nevada ...ccoccsceess 221 125 | 96 || 201 | 20 219 | 2 

saceaseaocaa 3, 762 1,998 | 1,764 1] 3,168 | 594 3,736 | 26 
jaa 032 578 | || 1,027 | 5 724 308 
145 | 5 
| 301 | 263 
| 868 | 240 
614 | 157 

118 | 

212 | 
725 | 293 

| 24 

510 | 10 
1,074 5 

II | 
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Rudolph Agricolas Educated Deaf~Mut-—-Rudolph Agri- 
cola, a famous Dutch philosopher of the fifteenth century, (1443- 
1485,) speaks in his treatise “* Ve inventione dialectica” of a 
deaf-mute known to him who was able to communicate freely 
with his friends by writing—the first recorded instance of the 
kind. Dr. H. P. Peet says in his paper on the “Origin and 
Early History of the Art of Instructing the Deaf and Dumb,” 
(Annals, iii, 138,) “Agricola is represented by some to have 
spoken of this person as a deaf-mute from birth; by others, as 
deaf from infaney,—-which leaves it somewhat doubtful whether 
the case was not that of a person who had acquired some 


knowledge of language before becoming deaf.” Agricola’s 
own words, which Dr. Peet had not seen, certainly imply that 
the person referred to was either born deaf or lost his hearing 


at an age too early to have acquired a knowledge of language: 

Qua in re, ut miracula transeam, quae vidi, surdum a primis vitae annis, 
et (quod consequens est) mutum, didicisse tamen, ut quaecunque scriberet 
aliquis, intelligeret, et ipse quoque tanquam loqui sciret, omnia mentis 
suae cogitata perscribere posset. 

The Brussels Convention.—The Belgian Minister of Justice, 
under whose supervision the deaf-mute institutions of the king- 
dom are placed, has appropriated 1,500 frances toward the ex- 
penses of the Convention, and the Minister of Public Works 
has decided that its members may travel at half the usual rates 
on the Belgian railways. In order to complete the amount 
necessary for the general expenses of the Convention, each mem- 
ber is requested to send six frances to Mr. L. Gillekens, Director 
of the State School of Horticulture, Vilvorde, Belgium, at least 
fifteen days before the opening of the session. He will receive 
in return a certificate entitling him to half-fare on the railways. 
A similar reduction of fare on French railways may be obtained 
by applying within the same limit of time to the Secretary of 
the Central Committee, Mr. Ernest La Rochelle, Rue Taitbout 
76, Paris, France. The payment above-named will entitle mem- 
bers to a copy of the Proceedings of the Convention, which will 
be published as soon as possible after its adjourument. 

Mr. La Rochelle, whose address is given above, has published 
a list of ten Brussels hotels, with the prices of each. Further 
information on this point may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Local Committee, Frére Cyrille, Principal of the Royal 
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Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Woluwe- 
Saint-Lambert-lez-Bruxelles, Belgium. 

The venerable President of the Local Committee, Mgr. De 
Hnerne, will preside at the opening session of the Convention, 
at which the permanent officers will be elected by ballot in ac- 
cordance with the rules adopted at Milan in 1880. 

Further information with respect to the Convention may be 
found in the last October number of the Annals, page 261, the 
January number, page 69, and the April number, page 142. 

Reports Received.—We have received the following Institu- 
tion Reports, published in 1883, in addition to those previously 
acknowledged : 

Reports of the Cambrian, (Swansea, Wales,) Halifax, Keller’s, 
(Copenhagen,) Liverpool, National, New York Improved In- 
struction, Oral Association, (London, England,) and Skara 
Institutions. 

Notices of a large number of other publications are still de- 
ferred for want of space. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Miss Mary ALueEN has been trained for articulation work by Miss Emma 
Garrett, and desires to communicate with Institutions needing articula- 
tion teachers. Address Miss Emma Garrett, Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, Branch for Oral Instruction, southeast corner 11th 
and Clinton streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Emma GakRETT desires to say to persons who wish to be prepared 
for articulation teaching that her price for training teachers in the theory 
is seventy-five dollars, ($75. ) 

Students will be expected to observe practice daily in the oral school 
of which Miss Garrett has charge. Observation in the sclfool-rooms is, of 
course, free to any one. 

Miss Garrett reserves the privilege of limiting the number of students 
in the training class, as her school duties will not admit of her preparing 
many. 

Address Miss Emma Garrett, Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Branch for Oral Instruction, southeast corner 11th and Clinton 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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